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PUEFACM. 


Tm: design of this volume is to furnish bri(‘f aeeounts 
of the distinctive customs, nuinners, ami ccreinonie> 
}>revalent in diifcrcnt nations of the world. Jt is 
always a source both of information and entertain- 
ment to notice how countries vary in these res[)eets ; 
and Avliile, in the following pages, an attemj)t has h(‘(‘n 
made to classify nationid <*haracteristics and ohser\ - 
ances, one main object of the Editor lias been to illus- 
trate these, by selected descriptions from the works 
of travellers who have witnessed them. 

It is hojied that, to yonng readers espeeially, tlie 
work, wlii’cli has been carefully eoinpilcd, will prove 
both interesting and instructive. 
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TREASURY 


OF 

MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND CEREMONIES. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF DIFFERENT 
NATIONS. 

Among the opulent classes in China, courtship and 
marriago are coiulucted in the following summary 
manner : — 

The young people arc not suffered to sec each other, 
nor treat uj)on the subject of their nuptials. Tlie 
parents settle everything themselves ; and though in 
otlicr countries it is the custom for women to bring 
portions to their husbands, here the husband pays a 
sum of money to the bride, which is. generally laid out 
in clothes, &c., for her. Tlien follow certain cere- 
monies, the chief of which consist in the relations, on 
both sides, sending to demand the name of the intended 
bride and bridegroom, and making them presents. 
The parents of the bride, who fix the period of the 
nuptials, frequently consult the calendar for a propi- 
tious day ; and, in tlie meantime, the man sends ids 
bride some jew'els or trinkets, or what he can afford. 

A 
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• nn Tfl(j * tmy ' H ppDTTitciiiorni(rceieDraTOon or tne nup- 
tials, the bride is i)ut into a sedan, Avhich is magnili- 
cently adorned with festoons of artificial flowers; and 
her baggage of clothes, ornaments, and trinkets, are 
carried [iftcr Iier in chests by her servants, or persons 
liired for the purjiosc, with lighted llambeaux, though 
it be noonday. Tlie sedan is preceded by music, and 
followed by the relations and friends of the bride*, 
'riic nearest relation carries in his hand the key of the 
sedan, the windows of which are grated up and locked, 
and gives it to the bridegroom, who waits at the door 
to rcc(*.ive her as soon as the procession reaches his 
house. As this is the first interview between the bride 
aiul bridegroom, it is easy to conceive with what eager 
curiosity he opens the door of the sedan. It sometimes 
happens that he is dissatisfied with the lady chosen 
i()r him ; when ho immediately shuts the door again, and 
sends her back to her friends, choosing rather to lose 
Ids money than be united to a person he docs not like. 
This, however, is seldom the case. 

As soon as the bride steps out of the chair, tlu^ 
bridegroom presents her his hand, and leads her into 
a hall, where a table is set for them in particular. 
The rest of the company sit at other tables, — the men in 
one apartment of the hall, and the women in another ; 
but before the bride and bridegroom sit down, they* 
make four reverences to Tien ^ — a spirit which they 
suppose resides in heaven. When seated at table, they 
pour wine on the ground before they begin to eat, and 
set apart some of the provisions for their idols. The 
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moment each of them tastes the viands on the table, 
the bridegroom rises up and invites tlie bride to drink ; 
upon which she rises also and returns the compliment. 
After this, two cups of wine are brought, of whicli they 
drink part, and pour the remainder into another cnji, 
of which they drink alternately. This latter part of 
the ceremony ratifies the nuptials. The bride then 
goes among the ladies, and spends the rest of the day 
with them ; the bridegroom treats his friends in a sepa- 
rate apartment. 

In China it would be as preposterous to appear in 
white at a wedding, as it would in Euroj)e to be in 
black. ’ 

No Chinese, except the emperor, can have more 
than one wife. He may have as many concubines as 
he pleases; but they must be obedient to the wife, and 
treat her as mistress. The emperor has three wives, 
and the number of his concubines are estimated at three 
liundred. 

If a wife elope from her husband, she is sentenced 
to be whipped; and he may dispose of her as a slave. 
Should she marry another while her first husband is 
living, he is at liberty to have her strangled. If a man 
leave liis wdfe and family, after three years the wife 
may apply to the mandarin, and, upon stating her situ- 
ation, he can authorize her to take another husbaml. 
She, however, would be severely punished were she to 
marry without this permission. 

In certain cases in China a man may turn off his 
wife, — as, for instance, for barrenness, a bad temper, 
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tiioft, or any contagious disorder. Divorces are very 
rai’e. 

The Chinese liave the power of selling their 
danglilers to wife to whom they please; and if the 
fatlier of the girl gives a dowry with her, she is 
looked upon as the superior female in her liusband’s 
house. 

Among the Chinese, a son dare not refuse the wife 
his father has chosen for him, any more than the 
daughter can refuse the husband her hither has chosen 
for her, even though they are perfect strangers to each 
other. 

In Titiret the marriage ceremonies are neither 
tedious nor intricate. Their courtshi])S are carried on 
with little art, and (piickly brought to a conclusion. 
The man makes a proposal to the parents of a damsel, 
who, if they approve of the match, repair to his house, 
where the male and female friends of both parties meet 
and carouse for three days, having music, dancing, Ac. ; 
at the expiration of which lime the marriage is coin- 
])lcte. The priests of Thibet have no share in the con- 
tract, as they studiously shun the com])any of women. 
Mutual consent is their oidy bond of union ; but the 
husband or wife cannot separate themselves, unless, in- 
<leed, the same sentiment which joined them induce a' 
separation ; and in those cases they are not at libert3r 
to form a new alliance. Incontinency is punished by 
stri])es in the woman, and by a pecuniary tine in the 
man. 
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Among the Calmucs the ceremony of marriage is 
performed on horseback. The girl is first mounted, and 
rides off at full speed. Her lover pursues ; and if he 
overtakes lier she becomes his wife, and the marriage is 
consummated on the spot. They then return to his tent. 
It sometimes happens that the woman does not wish 
to be married to the man who pursues her ; in which 
case she will not suffer him to overtake her ; and we 
are assured, tliat no instance occurs of a Calmuc girl 
being overtaken, unless she has a partiality for her 
pursuer. 

It is a frequent practice with the Calmucs to betroth 
their children while the mother is yet pregnant, on 
condition of its being a girl, — the father having the ab- 
solute power of disposing of his daughters in marriage ; 
but they generally give for their dowry as much as 
they received for their price. 

When a IMingrelian w ishes to take a wife, he must 
purchase her. A tolerably good j)rice is given for a 
virgin, and considerably less for a woman who has 
been divorced. When tlic contract is made, the couple 
are immediately at liberty to cohabit together jn'evious 
to payment of the money. They can divorce their 
wives either for barrenness or ill-nature. 

A most extraordinary custom prevails among the 
ViZREs, — a powerful tribe occupying an extensive 
district in Cabul, among the mountains between Per- 
sia and India. It is, in fact, a female prerogative that 
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has no parallel among any other people upon the 
earth, and that reverses wliat we are in the habit ot‘ 
(!()nsidcring the natural order of things, — the women 
choose their husbands, and not the husbands their 
wives. If a woman be pleased with a man, she sends 
the drummer of the camp to pin a handkerchief to his 
ca]^, with a pin which she has used to fasten her hair. 
'Die drummer watches his opportunity, and does this 
ill public, naming the woman ; and the man is obliged 
to marry if he can pay her price to her father. 

In Persia, wlicn the parents of a young man have 
determined upon niari'ying him, they look out among 
tlieir kindred and acquaintance for a proper match, 
ddiey then go to the house whore the female lives. If 
her father approves, he orders sweetmeats to be 
brought ; which is a direct sign of compliance. After 
this, the usual presents on the part of tlie bridegroom 
are made, whicli, it the person be in middling circum- 
stances, generally consist of two complete suits of 
a}>parel ol the best soi’t, a ring, a looking-glass, and 
a small sum in money, which is to provide for her in 
ca>e of a divorce. The contract is witnessed by the 
cadi or magistrate. On the wedding-night, the bride 
is brought forth, covered from head to loot in a veil 
o( red silk, or painted muslin ; a horse is then sent by , 
the bridegroom for her to mount. A looking-glass is 
held before her all the way to the bridegroom’s house 
by one of the bridemaids, as an admonition to her 
that it is the last time she will look therein a virgin. 
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A numerous procession follows; and the rejoicings 
generally last for eight or ten days. 

Men marry cither for life or for a determined time. 
•Travellers or merchants, who intend staying any time, 
generally apply to the magistrate for a wife during 
their residence ; when the cadi, for a stated gratuity, 
j)roduces a number of girls, whom he declares to be 
honest and healthy; and he becomes surety for them. 
It is said that, among thousands, there is not one in- 
stance of dishonesty during the time agreed upon. 

The Persians may marry four wives, and keep as 
many concubines as they please. The women, indeed, 
are generally treated and considered as little better 
than slaves, being absolutely prisoners; and, among 
the lower order, they till the land, plant rice, and do 
every kind of field as well as domestic work ; while 
their husbands go to market, smoke their pipe, or 
saunter idly about. 

In IIiNDOSTAN, they marry in their childhood; and 
some of the higher ranks of Gentoos take several 
wives. The little bride and bridegroom are carried 
through the streets for several successive nights, 
dressed in the most elegant style — the houses being, at 
the same time, illuminated — and preceded by their re- 
latives and friends, with music jdaying, and streamers 
flying. They all proceed to the house of the bride’s 
father ; and the little couple being seated opposite to 
each other, separated by a table, across which they 
join their hands, the priest puts a kind of hood upon 
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the head of each, and supplicating Heaven to prosper 
them, they receive the nuptial benediction, and thus 
concludes the ceremony. 

The Buaiimins marry their children very young, 
especially tlie richer persons, — many about their eighth 
year, and some in their fifth. A Brahmin takes 
especial notice of all things that he meets with in the 
way when he is going to’ choose a wife for his son ; 
and as often as he meets anything that is ominous or 
unfortunate, so often he returns and defers his intent. 
After the consent of both parties is obtained, a day is 
appointed for the celebration of the marriage ; and 
they are very particular in choosing what they esteem 
a lucky day. Wlieii the day is come, they kindle the 
lire homam ^ — which is made with the wood of a con- 
secrated tree, called raicsittona ^ — and a priest repeats 
several prayers. After this, the bridegroom takes 
three handfuls of rice, which he throws on the bride’s 
head, who does the same to him; which done, the 
bride’s father, according to his circumstances, adorns 
the bride, and also w^ashes the feet of the bridegroom, 
and ])uts ornaments upon him. Then the father, tak- 
ing his daughter by the hand, puts it into the water 
w ith which he washed the bridegroom’s feet, and, in 
tlie name of God, gives him the money; at the same 
time saying : “ I have nothing more to do with you ; I 
hereby give her to you.” When the father gives his 
daughter’s hand to the bridegroom, he also gives a 
jewel, called sali , — which has th(j golden head of an 
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idol fixed to it, suspended by a string, and is shewn 
to all present. After some prayers and good wishes, 
it is tied round the bride’s neck by the hands of the 
bridegroom ; by which the marriage is confirmed. 

In Cp:ylon, the marriage ceremonies of The Singa- 
lese are somewhat similar to those of many of the 
Tartar tribes. The man first sends to her whom he 
wishes to become his wife to purchase her clothes, 
which she freely sells for a stipulated sum. In the 
evening he carries them to her, remains with her all 
night, and, in the morning, they appoint the day of 
marriage ; on which he provides two courses, — one for 
the friends of each party. The feast is held at the 
bride’s dwelling, where the couple eat out of tlie same 
dish, their thumbs are lied together, and they remain 
together that niglit. On tlio following morning, they 
go to the bridegroom’s house, — which concludes tlio 
ceremony. Afterwards, the husband eats alone, the 
wife all the time waiting upon him ; and when he is 
done, then she is allowed to sit down, and her children 
with her, to partake of what is left. 

The reason of their purchasing the bride’s clothes 
is, that she and her relations may be satisfied with 
respect to the man’s circumstances, as she always asks 
as much as she thinks requisite for them to begin the 
world with. 

When a lady of the isle of Java marries, she throws 
all her dolls, childish trinkets, &c., into the fire, to 
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(‘vince her determination of becoming a woman. The 
company then congratulate lier on her marriage, and 
make her several valuable presents, to recompense her 
for those she lias destroyed. 

The Javanese are so very jealous of their wives, 
that they will not permit their grown-up sons to see 
their own mothers. 

In b]oYrT, marriages arc not, as in Europe, per- 
manent contracts. If a man is desirous of parting 
from his wife, he goes before the judge, declares in 
his presence that he puts her from him; and Avhen the 
lour months’ probation, enjoined by the law, are ex- 
pired, he returns the wealth she brought, and the por- 
tion sti])ulated in the marriage-contract. If they have 
children, the husband retains the boys, and the wife the 
girls ; they are then free, and may marry elsewhere. 
C’ontracts are made for the young men by their rela- 
tions, as they meet most of the young women of the 
city at tlie baths, whom they perfectly describe ; and 
the clioice being made, the alliance is jiroposed to 
the father of the female, the portion specified ; and if 
he consents, they make him presents. The following 
day, the same persons go to the house of the bride, 
and tear her, as it were, violently away from the arms 
of her mother. She is then triumphantly conveyed to 
the house of her bridegroom. 

The procession usually begins in the evening ; 
dancers go before, and, if a person of rank, numerous 
slaves di.^play the eliects destined to the bride’s use ; 
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luirabers of dancing girls keep time with their instru- 
ments, and the young bride appears under a mag- 
nificent canopy, bonie by four slaves, and entirely 
covered by a veil embroidered with gold, pearls, and 
diamonds. A long fde of flambeaux illuminate the 
procession ; and the almehs, in chorus, occasionally 
sing verses in praise of the bride and bridegroom. 
On their arrival at the house of the latter, the men 
and women ri'pair to separate apartments, — those of 
the women being so constructed that they can see 
what is [)assing in the men’s. The almehs d(‘-scend 
and disphiy their ability and address in dances and 
pautomirnical representations suitable to the occasion ; 
this ended, they chaunt, in chorus, the epithalarniiim, 
extolling the allurements of the bride. During the cere- 
mony she passes several times before the bridegroom 
to display her wealth and elegance. The guests hav- 
ing retired, the husband enters the nu[)tial cham- 
ber, the veil is removed, and, for the first time, he 
beholds his wife. The inferior classes observe the 
same ceremonies, except that the procession is not so 
pompous. 

In the Philippines, when once a young man has 
informed his father and mother that he has a predilec- 
tion for a young Indian girl, his parents pay a visit to 
the giiTs parents upon some line evening ; and after 
some very ordinary chat, the mamma of the young 
man oilers a piaster to the mamma of the young lady. 
Should the future mother-in-law accept it, the youjig 
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lover is admitted, and then his future mother-in-law is 
sure to go to spend the very same piaster in betel and 
cocoa-wine. During the greater portion of the night, 
the whole company assembled upon the occasion chew 
betel, drink cocoa- wine, and converse upon all subjects 
but marriage. The young men never make their ap- 
pearance till the piaster has been accepted, because, in 
that case, they look upon it as being the avard courier to 
marriage. On the next day, the young man pays a 
visit to the mother, father, and other relations of his 
atlianced bride. There he is received as one of the 
family. ITe^sleeps there, he lodges there, takes a part 
in all the labours, and most [)articularly in those de- 
pending upon the young men’s superintendence. He 
now undertakes a service or task that lasts, more or 
less, two, three, or four years ; during which time he 
must look well to himself; for if anything be found 
out against him, he is discarded, and never more can 
pretend to the hand of her he would espouse. Very 
often the father of the young girl, in order to keep in 
his service a man who costs him nothing, keej)S on this 
state of servitude indefinitely, and sometimes dismisses 
him who has served him for two or tlii'ee years, and 
takes another under the same title of or lover.* 
Jhit it also frequently happens, that if the two lovers 
grow impatient for the celebration of the marriage 
ceremony, some day or other the young girl takes 
the young man by the hair, and presenting him to the 
curate of the village, tells him she has just run away 
'v^dtli her lover, therefore they must be married. The 
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wedding ceremony then takes place without the con- 
sent of the parents. 

• In some parts of India the following is the marriage 
ceremony; — Tlie bride and bridegroom go into the 
water with a cow and a calf, and an old priest. The 
man holds his hand by the priest’s hand, and the wo- 
man’s hand by the man’s, and all have the cow by the 
tail. They pour water out of a brass pot on the c.ow’s 
tail, and then the priest ties him and her together by 
their clothes; then they give to the Brahmin the cow 
and tlie calf. Then they go to diverse other idols, and 
give money, and then go their way. The money 
given to the idols is taken by the priest. 

In the Feejean Islands polygamy is common. 
Every man has as many wives as he can allbrd to keep. 
The higher chiefs sometimes have from one to two 
hundred, but the middling classes content themselves 
with ten or a dozen ; and the poor Kai-si is unable 
to indulge in the luxury of more than one. Wives 
arc procured by making presents to the parents, or 
by capturing them from a hostile tribe. The mar- 
riage ceremony is performed by the priests, who 
enjoin upon the parties the duty of loving, honouring, 
and obeying, — very much in the same manner as in 
civilized countries. When a chief dies, some of his 
wives are usually strangled, either with or without 
their consent, and buried with him. I’he women are 
the mere slaves of their husbands, and beaten by them 
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at pleasure. From fear, rather than affection, they 
are generally faithful. 

The domestic life of the aborigines of New Zea- 
T.AND is thus described by Mr. Williams, at one period 
a member of tlie legislative council of that colony : 
“The New Zealanders do not seem to possess the 
domestic affections in an eminent degree. In general 
tlioy appear to care little for their ‘wives. Not that 
they are unkind to them, or that they deem them in- 
ferior, and therefore not worthy of attention ; but it 
seems to result rather from a want of that sympathy 
between the sexes which is the source of the delicate 
attention paid by the male to the female in most civil- 
ized countries, Tlicy have no courtship, nor any 
marriage ceremonies beyond the mere conducting of 
tlie lady by her lover to his hut, A chief can, in 
effect, take any unmarried female he may choose. 
Their laws do not openly acknowledge liis power to do 
so; but they permit him to take lier by forcjc if he can, 
and she tlicii becomes his lawful wife. If slie, how- 
ever, is aware of his intentions, and docs not think 
proper to yield, her friends will protect lier as far 
as they can. Parents not unfrcquently betroth their 
children in infancy; and a woman, in such a case, be- 
comes tapued to her future husband, and to him alone; 
nor can any other person make proposals to her even 
though he should die — a law which has a considerable 
influence on the population. In these cases of forced 
marriages, the females arc not beaten or maltreated 
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as the New Hollanders are under similar circum- 
stances. On obtaining his wife, it is a common 
practice for the liusl)and to make a present to her 
parents, whether the marriage has been a forced or a 
voluntary one. Tlie slaves arc allowed to marry as 
tliey please ; but they are not permitted to take wives 
by force, this privilege being reserved for their masters 
alone. Wives are usually chosen from a different 
tribe, — partly from inclination, and partly with a view 
to the increase of the [)ower and influence of the in- 
dividual, as tlic husband is always considered to be- 
long to his wife’s tribe, and may rise from inferior •to 
superior rank accordingly. A chief is permitted to 
have as many wives as he thinks proper, — a license 
which is very generally taken advantage of. Tlie 
Christian natives have been induced to put away all 
the supernumeraries ; indeed, some of them have be- 
come such sincere converts as to preach as well as 
])racticc the duty of entire celibacy. However many 
wives a cliicf may have, there is always one amongst 
tliem who is the favourite, or wifc-in-chief ; or, should 
rival claimants divide the empire, separate establish- 
ments will be provided for them. In this there may 
seem to lurk the seeds of jealousy; but tlie wives appear 
to make no objection to the number of their competi- 
tors, — not because they cannot prevent it, but because 
they are destitute of those feelings which characterize 
the females of other countries.” — Brown's New Zea- 
la^>.d and its Aborigines. 
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Among tlui peasantry ol‘ the Alps of Savoy, mar- 
riages arc attended with much festivity and ceremony. 
In these mountains wlien a young man is first admitted 
to spend the evening at tlie house of a maid to wliom 
lie wislies to pay liis addresses, lie watches tlie ar- 
rangement of the fire-place, where several billets of 
wood are blazing. If the fair one lifts up one of the 
billets, and ])laces it upright against the side of the 
lire-i>lace, it is a sign she does not approve of her 
suitor. If she leaves the blazing wood undisturbed, 
the young man may be sure of her consent. The 
preliminaries of the contract arc soon aiTangcd. Tluj 
bridegroom makes a present to his betrothed as a 
])ledge of his sincerity, and the following Saturday the 
contract is signed. At the marriage festival, twenty- 
four hours are passed in rejoicings; for this is the most 
important event in the life of these simple mountaineers. 
The ])arish church, often at a. great distance from the 
various hamlets scattered on the mountain-sides, is 
the only place of meeting in these districts. There, 
once a- week, the various families see each other’s 
faces. After a week’s separation from all the rest of 
mankind, amidst wild solitudes, where nothing is heard 
but the noise of the torrent, and the roar of the storm, 
the sound of the church-bell has a peculiar charm, 
and the meeting at church is a real festival. Accord- 
ingly, the Savoyards take particular care of their 
churches, which, even in the poorest and most moun- 
tainous parishes, are neat, and often handsome, and 
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kept in good repair, whilst their own habitations are 
rudely constructed, and often dilapidated. 

In Siam the marriage declaration on the part of the 
gentleman is made by means of a rose and a white 
dove, ns shewn in the following interesting extract 
from Neale^s Narrative of a Residence at the Capital of 
the King of Siam : — 

“ One of the lord high admirals took it into his 
head to increase his wealth and connexions by a 
marriage, and fell straight in love with the daughter 
of the Praklan, — not that he had ever seen the fair 
damsel in question, but he had heard her beauties de- 
scribed by his mother, — an old lady remarkably similar 
in face and shape to one of Macbeth^s witches. I 
speak from experience, for I have often seen the old 
lady in question ; (not the witch, but the mother of 
Consett.) Well, this old lady had filled Consett\s head 
with very many accounts of the fair one in question : 
she was compared to a young and timid doe, trem- 
bling at the sight of a man from behind her muflling 
veils, (for the higher classes go about covered like 
Turkish women,) as a doe would at the sight of a 
royal tiger ; her eyebrows were only to be equalled in 
heauty and blackness by a couple of leeches. Of course 
her eyes were diamonds — her teeth highly polished 
ebony — and as for her hair, no cockatoo could boast 
of such a tuft. Her accomplishments were ladylike 
and pleasing for a Siamese ; she swam like an alligator 
— sung like a bulbul (one with a bad cold, I imagine) 
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— danced to the music of the reed instrument — and 
never ceased chewing hetel-nut, having always a quid 
in her loft check. The possession of such a treasure 
must needs be of very great importance to a Siamese 
gentleman, and consequently no time w^as to be lost 
in securing her. Under these circumstances the old 
mother was immediately despatched with a snow-white 
pigeon and a rose, to be laid at the feet of the young 
lady, in the name of her son. If the young lady was 
agi'eeable, (and I never heard of any one getting jeiv- 
abbed^ — i. c., refused in Siam,) then the rose was placed 
in hci* bosom, and the pigeon was liberated. The 
anxious lover and his friends, being on the look-out 
in their garden, hail tli^ return of the bird with loud 
acclamations and other demonstrations of joy, and 
pass that day and the three following in merry- 
making and riot. The father, as soon as he is made 
acquainted with the circumstance, orders his state 
canoe, and ])ays a visit to the intended bridegroom. 
Not the slightest allusion is made on cither side to 
the all-important (piestions at issue. The son-in-law 
that is to be, receives his distinguished guest witii 
all becoming honours — a fm de joie of musketry is 
fired on his arrival — something is said about a. 
white ])igeon having flown over from his house — 
and then the merry-making and festivity are pursued 
with great hilarity. Whilst this is going on at the 
liappy man’s house, the atRanced lady receives the 
congratulatory visits of all her female acquaintance, 
and, like all oriental ladies, a great deal of weeping 
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and Availing takes place ; for they dearly love tears, do 
the Siamese ladies.” 

The lovers sign, the priest Avitnesses the signature, 
the bride is brought home, and the seriousness of 
everyday marriage begins. 

Besides the legal Avife, the Siamese husband may 
have others, whose children, hoAvever, are not legiti- 
mate, and may be sold as slaves. 

Jn Begu, the Avomen are bought, and generally only 
for a stipulated time. 

In IVIoTjNT Leeanox, some peculiar customs mark 
the nuptials of the peasantry. A fcAV days before the 
marriage takes place, the peas§.nt takes a propitiatory 
])resent of fowls, coUbe, or sugar, to his landlord or 
feudal cl lief, and asks permission to perform the cere- 
mony. A Aveek is spent in rejoicings at his OAvn home 
by the bridegroom, Avho all this time wears a pelisse 
of honour sent him by his landlord*, — by the bride, 
in pre])arations for her nuptials. On the day fixed, 
usually on a Sunday, the bridegroom’s relations come 
for the bride, — when all ber connexions make presents, 
varying from one to five shillings each ; Avbicli are 
collected in a purse and given to the bride before slii^ 
IcaATS the paternal roof. She takes her farewell by 
kissing the hands of all the male members of her 
family in succession. The procession is tioav formed, 
and moves on at the sloAVCSt rate possible ; the bride 
Av.ilking or riding, according to circumstances, closely 
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veiled. A halt is made every five minutes, when the 
party sing songs accompanied by music, while some 
perform the sword-dance. An hour is sometimes 
taken up in traversing a hundred yards. This un-. 
commonly tedious rate of advancing is intended to 
indicate that the bride is in no extraordinary haste to 
reach her future husband, and is a part of that char- 
acteristic reserve and modesty, whether real or ficti- 
tious, which distinguishes the sex on all such occasions 
in the East. If the party has to go through a village 
on their route, the bride keeps her hand to her head, 
which is bashfully held down all the time occupied in 
passing through, — thus respectfully saluting the in- 
habitants, who, on thei% parts, sprinkle her with corn 
and raisins. On reaching her future home, the bride 
flings a pomegranate amongst the party ; which is 
greedily snapped up and partitioned by the young 
men, and is supposed to give the marriage infection. 
As she crosses the threshold, she takes out of -her 
bosom a piece of yeast, which she has brought from 
her father’s house, and sticks it firmly on the door- 
post, — signifying thereby her resolution to cleave 
closely to her husband; the latter, at the same mo- 
ment, standing on the roof, exactly above the door,, 
with a drawn sword over her head, — emblematical 
of the absolute sway which he is to hold over her 
throughout life .” — ChurcliilVs Mount Lebanon, ’ 

The Cherokee marriage ceremony is very expres- 
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sive — the man and woman joining hands over a run- 
ning water, indicating that their life may flow on in 
one stream. 

In Africa, a young woman, an intended bride, 
])rought a little water in a calabash, and kneeling 
ilown before her lover, desired him to wash his hands; 

hen he had done this, the girl, with a tear of joy 
sparkling in her eyes, drank the water. This was 
(MJiisidered as the greatest proof she could give of her 
lidelity and attachment. 

At Stockholm, when persons are betrothed, their 
banns arc published in church ; and when they are to 
be married, it is announced from the pulpit and put in 
the papers. The people then know when there is to 
be a wedding, and they gather at the house to look at 
the bride. If slie did not shew herself, they would call 
out for her ; so when she is dressed for the ceremony, 
and has her crown on, she must stand at a window, or 
in the tambour, or salong, or wherever she can be seen ; 
and then the doors are open, and whoever likes comes 
and lacks at her. It is fatiguing, for she may have to 
stand for two hours to be looked at, or just so long as 
there arc people to come. They do not like this, and 
sometimes get away to a country church to be married 
in i)rivate . — Bunhernfs Life in Sweden, 

In a book entitled Pictures from St Petersburg^ 
in the Traveller’s Library, is the following account of 
a yearly CUS^om^in that eanitnl. Avlinn vnnp/r Ifldipii iLrp, 
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])ara(ied for choice, as wares are exposed on a shop- 
keeper’s counter for inspection and sale : — 

“Tlie summer garden of St. Petersburg possesses 
another attraction, which it shares with no other that 
T am aware of, save with the garden of the Tiiilerics 
at Paris. Like the chesnut-shaded avenues of the Tuil- 
erics, this garden is the afternoon resort of crowds of 
the most charming children, who repair thither, escort- 
tnl by their mothers and nurses, to people the solitary 
walks, and make the shrubberies resound with their 
innocent mirth. Fifteen or sixteen years later, tlicse 
<*,liildrcn reappear upon the same scene ; but this time 
with less artless intentions, and to play a more perilous 
game. On Whitsuntide afternoon are there to be seen 
ranged in long rows, dressed in their best, and often 
bedecked with costly jewels, the daughters of the 
middle class of Petersburgers. Matrimony is the 
object of the display. It is a show of brides. Young 
bachelors disposed to marry now walk up and down 
the line of damsels, critically inspecting them as they 
pUvSS. Should their eye indicate that they have made 
a choice, a matchmaking friend of the young lady’s 
steps out of the rear rank, joins the would-be wooer, 
and takes a stroll with him through the garden, inform- 
ing him of the girl’s circumstances, of her fixinily, dowry, 
housewifely qualities, &c., and obtaining from him 
similar information concerning himself. Should they 
so far come to an understanding that the consent of 
the lady and her parents alone remains to be obtained, 
the matchmaker conducts the candidate to the mother ; 
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who introduces him to her daughter, invites him to her 
house, and a wedding is the most usual result of the 
acquaintance thus singularly commenced. Odd as it 
jiiay seem, experience daily proves that these marriages, 
originating entirely in the pleasing impression and 
sympathy awakened by a first glance, arc, for the most 
part, productive of much happiness.” 

RACING FOR WIVES. 

The Elk nation in America raised vast mounds. Five 
of tliem were appropriated to matrimonial ceremonies. 
The proplicts, perceiving that compulsory matrimonial 
unions engendered strife, instituted a ceremony by which 
females miglit have power to escape unwilling thraldom, 
without infringing on the right of the parent to bestow 
the child. The ceremonial consisted in running the 
ring or circular trail around the matrimonial mounds, 
that were slightly elevated, and made level and smooth. 
During the annual feasts, the resident prophet occupied 
the summit of the prophet’s matrimonial altar from 
day-dawn to sunrise, and from sunset until the close 
of twilight. At these times, those wishing to unite 
in matrimony might appear at the matrimonial altar 
dedicated to the nation of which they were members. 
On the ai)pearance of a male at the base of the altar, 
the prophet ascended it, and the suitor took a position 
east of the altar and at its centre, — the female took hers 
on the west. All being now ready, the prophet com- 
mands the man to pursue his bride. They both start at 
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full speed ; and if she is overtaken before she makes 
three circuits of the altar, she is his bride ; otherwise, 
he may not receive her in marriage. 

LOVE AND MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEWS. 

There is a great antipathy among the Jewish people 
to celibacy. The rabbins teach that every Jew ought 
to marry, and that cfirly. This is founded upon the 
command in Genesis i. 28 : “Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth.’* The proper ago generally 
recommended is from Bar Mitsvah to eighteen. This 
rule, however, is not strictly kept by the British Je>vs 
— they frequently marry at a similar ago to tliat of 
their Gentile neighbours. The restriction in inter* 
c(mrsc among the two sexes, and other circumstances 
in Jewish society, have given rise to a class of persons 
called Shadchanim^ whose business it is to act as match- 
makers. The Shadchan, after selecting the parties, and 
settling the atlUir in his own mind, makes the first pro- 
posals to the parents or guardians ; and if approved of 
un both sides, the young couple begin their courtship. 
The tShadchan is not so much in request as formerly, 
nor as he yet is in some other countries on the Conti- 
nent, as most marriages hero ai*e from mutual affec- 
tion . — MiWs British Jews. 

MOORISH MARRIAGES. 

The Tunisians, especially females, as well Mo- 
hammedan as Jewish, marry very young; it is not 
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an uncommon thing to see young boys of thirteen 
or fourteen married to girls of eleven or twelve, and 
sometimes even under that age. They are joined 
together on the good faith of their parents or rela- 
tions ; for they are never permitted to see each other 
before the nuptial niglit. There are, however, certain 
persons sent from the man, who examine the lady, 
and give him a faithful report of her bodily accom- 
plishments. They are generally old women, relations 
of the parties. If the man finds himself disappointed, 
he has a right to send her away without giving her 
the portion that was promised Iier, or, rather, the price 
that was to be paid for her, as the wife is bought by 
the husband. 

After the documents have been legally signed by 
the Kadi, it becomes the man’s business to take home 
his bride. There is generally a great exhibition of 
the articles which she brings to her Iiusband, botli of 
furniture and dress. These cflects are placed upon 
horses or mules, and paraded through the streets. 
The bride next proceeds to the bath, accompanied by 
slaves, and her nearest relations, with great pomp. 
The procession proceeds very slowly — a band of their 
sweet national musicians, and many women and boys, 
witii their loud cries of Iu4u4u-lu^ follow them. This 
is always done at night. The bride is then paraded, 
with great ceremonies, to the house of the bridegroom, 
and brought into a separate part of the house, where 
she entertains her female friends, whilst he does the 
same to his male ones, till the time comes for the com- 
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])any to break up, and for introducing the new couple 
to each other. 

Feasts are continued for many days after the mar- 
riage. Amongst the poorest they last seven days. They 
arc generally no losers by these entertainments, as it 
is customary for those invited to bring suitable pre- 
sents, which sometimes amount to a great deal. 

In a country where the woman is taught neither 
reading nor writing — where the cultivation of her 
mind is entirely neglected — where her faculties are 
only fixed upon ornaments, dross, and food — where, 
in short, she is on a level with the brute creation — 
considered as a useful and necessary animal,’* it is no 
wonder that superstition has its sway over their minds. 

The Highlanders give dowers according to their 
means, — cattle, provisions, farm-stocking, &c. ; and 
where the parents are unable to provide suiRciently, 
it is customary in Scotland for a newly-married couple 
to thig,” or collect gi’ain, &c., from their neighbours ; 
by whicli moans they procure as mucli as will serve 
for the first year, and often more. The portion of a 
bride is called a tocher. Tlie wedding feasts are 
scenes of great mirth and hospitality. It is often the 
case that they are “ siller bridals,” — otherwise, those 
in which tlie parties arc paid for the entertainment; 
which is sometimes resorted to as a means of raising 
a few pounds to begin the world with ; but the feasts 
are generally free, and consist of an abundance of 
everything. — Logan's JScottisk Gael^ vol. ii,, p. 358. 
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MODES OF SALUTATION. 

In Iceland, says Madame Ida Pfeiffer, the true na- 
tional salutation is a hearty kiss. That adventurous 
female traveller thus describes a scene at the little 
village of Struvellir, when service was over at church, 
on a Sunday that she happened to be there : — The 
})eople poured out of the church, — I counted ninety- 
six, which is an extraordinarily numerous assemblage 
for Iceland, — formed into little groups, chatting and 
joking ; not forgetting, however, to moisten their 
throats with brandy, of which they liad taken care 
to bring an ample supply. Then they bridled tlaar 
horses, and j)repared for departure ; now the kisses 
poured in from all sides ; and there was no end of 
leave-taking, for the poor people do not know wliether 
they shall ever meet again, and when. In all Iceland, 
welcome and farewell are expressed by a loud kiss, — 
a practice not very delightful for a non-Icelander, 
when one considers their ugly, dirty faces, the snuffy 
noses of tlie old people, and the filthy little children. 
But the Icelanders do not mind this. They all kisserl 
the priest, and the priest kissed them ; and then tlicy 
kissed each other, till the kissing seemed to have no 
end. Rank is not considered in this ceremony ; and I 
was not a little surprised to see how my guide, a 
common farm-labourer, kissed the six daughters of a 
judge, or the wife and children of a priest, or a judge 
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and the priest themselves, and how they returned the 
compliment without reserve. Every countiy has its 
peculiar customs.” 

The Laplanders press their noses firmly together. 

When the Samoan salutes a friend or visitor, he 
takes his hand and rubs the back of it against his 
own nose. 

In Tahiti, and particularly in the Society and 
Friendly Islands, persons touch the ends of each other’s 
noses. This salutation is returned by each rubbing 
the hand of the other on his own nose and mouth. 
The Tahitian presents "a person whom he chooses 
for a friend sometimes with a part of his dress, some- 
times with the whole. Modern civilization has in- 
troduced considerable changes upon these customs. 

The inhabitants of New Guinea cover the heads 
of those they salute with leaves, — an action which is 
also regarded as a sign of peace. 

In the Sand^vich Islands they take each other 
by the hand, rub their noses together, and, at the 
same time, utter the word aloha^ in a low wailing 
tone. 

Ill the Union group, consisting of the three islands 
of Oatafu, Nukunono, and Fakaafor, or Bowditch 
Island, when they salute each other, or a stranger, 
they rub noses and chins together, and encircle the 
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neck with their arms, uttering, at the same time, a low 
Avail, like the alolui of the Sandwich islander. 

. In most German countries it is an act of politeness 
to kiss the hands of ladies ; but in Italy, and in Great 
Britain, this is regarded as a mark of familiarity, 
which is permitted only to the nearest relations. On 
the contrary, the Kussian ladies allow not only the 
hand to be kissed, but even the forehead, and would 
consider themselves insulted by the omission of this 
ceremony. 

In one of the larger Cyclades, in the Archipelago, 
which are inhabited mostly by Greeks, in saluting, 
persons reciprocally moisten each other's hair. The 
Turk crosses his hands, places them upon his breast, 
and bows. 

The salutation of the Hindoos in Bengal consists 
in touching the forehead Avith the right hand, and 
bending the head forwards. They first place the 
right hand on the breast with a profound inclination, 
then touch the ground, and finally the forehead, with 
the same hand. At the same time, they call them- 
selves the most humble slaves of him whom they salute. 

The salutations in the East generally bear the 
stamp of a slavish mind. The very ancient custom of 
throwing one’s self on the ground before persons of 
distinction, and repeatedly kissing their feet, has con- 
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tinued to the present time. At an entertainment in 
Persia, the host goes a considerable distance to meet 
his guests, bids them welcome with the most respect- 
ful compliments, then returns hastily to the door of. 
his liouse, and waits their arrival, to repeat the same 
demonstrations of respect. 

In China, if two persons meet on horseback, the 
inferior in rank dismounts from his horse before the 
superior, and remains standing until he has passed. 
Some salutations are also peculiar to men, and others 
to women. When acquaintances meet^they join tlnn'r 
hands upon their breasts, or above tluur heads, bend 
their head a little, and say, tsin ^ — a compliment 

without any particular signification. In saluting per- 
sons to Avhom they owe more respect, they clap tlieir 
hands, then raise them, and linally let them sink down 
to the ground. Friends who meet after a long sepa- 
ration, fall ret)eatcdly upon their knees, and bend 
their faces to the ground, exclaiming, at the same 
time, “Art — “lias all pa.ssed liappily'.^” or, “ YttifU 
fol ” — “Happiness is painted upon thy countenance.” 
Women salute each other with the Avords, “ Vanfo r — 
“ May all hap])incss be Avith you !” They arc not, 
lioAveA'er, allowed to salute men. Children fall on 
their knees before their j^arents, and servants before 
tlicir master or mistress. 

They have also a kind of ritual, or “Academy of 
Compliments,” by which they regulate the number of 
boAvs, genuflexions, and Avords to be spoken upon any 
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occasion. Ambassadors practice these ceremonies 
forty days before tliey appear at court. 

The common salutation in the southern provinces 
of China, amongst the lower orders, is “ Fa tan V * — 
“ Have you eaten your rice f’ 

In Japan, the inferior of two persons saluting takes 
off his sandals, puts his right hand into his left sleeve, 
permits his hands, thus crossed, to sink slowly upon 
his knee, passes the other person with short, measured 
steps, and a rocking motion of the body, and exclaims, 
with a fearful countenance : “ awjh r — “ Do not 

hurt me !’* 

In Siam, the inferior throws himself on the ground 
before liis superior. Tlie latter then sends one of liis 
attendants, who are very numerous in the case of per- 
sons of distinction, to examine whether he has eaten, 
or carries witli him, anything of an offensive smell. 
If this is the case, he receives a kick from the supe- 
rior, and is compelled to retire immediately ; if other- 
wise, the servant lifts him up. Women, even thougii 
advanced in years, are saluted with the names of the 
most beautiful and most precious objects ; but not 
without the additional word yourig^ — as, “young dia- 
mond, “young gold,’’ “young heaven,” “young 
flower,” &c. If friends wish to express their mu- 
tual attachment, they scratch their hand slightly, 
and reciprocally suck a drop of blood from the 
wound. 
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In Ceylon, when the natives salute, they raise the 
palm of the hand to tlie forehead, and make a low 
bow. Before a superior, they throw themselves upon 
the ground, continually repeating his name and dig.- 
nity, while the superior very gravely passes on, and 
hardly deigns to utter a word of reply. 

The greeting of the common Arabian is, “ Saldin 
akikumr — “Peace he with you!” — a salutation which 
has been long in use among the Jews. At the same 
time, he places his left hand upon his breast, as a 
sign that this wish comes from his heart. The reply 
is, ^^Aldhmi essaldm !^* — “ With you be peace !” Ara- 
bians of distinction embrace each other two or three 
times, kiss each other’s checks, and inquire two or 
three times after each other’s health; at the same 
time, each kisses his own hand. The Arabians of the 
desert shake hands six or eight times. In the pro- 
vince of Yemen, persons of distinction, after a long 
refusal, allow their lingers to be kissed. 

The Abyssiihans fall on their knees, and kiss tlie 
gi-ound. 

In Africa, in several negro nations, they take each 
other’s hands, and pull the fingers till they crack. The 
negroes of Sierra Leone bend the right elbow, so that 
the hand touches the mouth ; the person saluted does 
the same ; they then put their thumb and forefinger 
together, and withdraw them slowly. Other negroes 
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snap their fingers in meeting each other, pull the comb 
out of their hair, and replace it. In Lower Guinea, the 
saluting person seizes tlie fingers of the saluted, brings 
them into a particular position, presses them, cracks 
them hastily, calling, ^^AUcio ! al'kio /” — “ Thy servant ! 
thy servant !*’ On the Gold Coast of Upper Guinea, 
friends embrace each other, join the forefingers ot* 
their right hands until they crack, bend their heads, 
repeating, Anzi ! aiiziV '' — ‘‘Good day! good day!” 
Persons of distinction, after cracking the fingers, 
exclaim, ‘^Bere! here!^^ — “Peace! peace!” If the 
Maiidingoes salute a female, they take her hand, raise 
it to their nose, and smell it twice. 

In Morocco, foreigners are saluted by the Moors on 
horseback in a manner which may well startle those 
not accustomed to it. Tlie Moor rides full speed to- 
wards the stranger, as if about to run him down ; he 
then suddenly stops, and discharges his pistol over the 
stranger’s head. Persons of equal rank salute eacli 
other nearly in the European way. They shake hands, 
and kiss each other’s face and beard, particularly if 
they are friends. 

The Egyptians extend their hands, place them upon 
their breast, and bend their heads. The greatest act 
of politeness is, to kiss their own hand, and afterwards 
place it upon their heads. They only kiss the hand of 
men of distinction, not of women. Inferior officers 
hold the stirrup of their superiors mounting on horsc- 

C 
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back. In the^ divan, the inferior takes off the slipper 
of the superior, places it by liis side, and receives the 
same salutation from the latter. 

The usual salutation at Cairo is, “How do you 
sweat ?” — a dry hot skin being a sure indication of a 
destructive ephemeral fever. 

In other countries of Africa people take off their 
clothes, fall on their knees, bend their heads to the 
ground, and cover their head and shoulders with 
sand. 

The Ethiopians seize the right hand of him to whom 
they wisli to shew respect, and raise it to their mouth. 
They even take his sash and tie it round their waist, 
so that he remains for some time half-naked. 

The inhabitants of the Manillas bend the body 
profoundly, place their hands upon their cheeks, raise 
one leg, and bend the knee. 


The people of Lamurzec, in the Pelcw islands, seize 
the hand, or even the foot of the i)erson whom they 
wish to salute, and rub their face with it. 

In the island of Sumatra, the saluting person bows, 
begs the left foot of him whom he addresses, kneels 
on the ground, and applies this foot to his crown, 
forehead, breast, and knee; finally, he touches the 
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ground with liis head, and remains for some moments 
stretched out. 

. The salutations beween the different tribes in the 
north-west of Amekica are very ceremonious. If two 
hordes of these savages meet, tlioy stop at the distance 
of twenty or thirty steps, throw themselves on the 
ground, and remain for some moments in tliis position. 
The two eldest of each party then advance, and relate 
very circumstantially the dangers they have encoun- 
tered. As soon as they liave finished their narratives, 
they all begin to sigh. These sighs are finally changed 
into a horrible yell, in which the young girls particu- 
larly endeavour to surpass the others of the tribe. 
With these affecting manifestations of sympathy, both 
parties approach, but each sex separately. Tobacco 
pipes are handed about, and their affliction is soon 
changed into merriment. 

The manner in which the inhabitants of South 
America salute each other is short. Their address is, 
^"Ama re ka” — “Thou;'*’ and the answer, — 
‘‘Yes.” 

The savage of Louisiana territory, when saluting a 
person of distinction, begins a loud howl. In the hut 
he repeats the salutation, holding his hands above his 
head, and howling three times. He returns thanks 
with another howl ; when the superior invites him, with 
a low sigh, to sit down. 
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Laplanders apply their noses strongly against the 
persons they salute. 

The inhabitants of the Philippines bend very lov/, 
placing their hands on their checks, and raise one foot 
in the air with the knee bent. 

The Dutch, who are considered to be great caters, 
have a morning salutation common amongst all ranks : 

Smaa-ahehjh eeten /” — “May you cat a hearty dinner!’^ 
another is : “7/oe vaart aweT — “ How do you sail V* 
adopted, no doubt, in the early periods of the republic, 
when they were all navigators and fishermen. 

Some author has observed, in contrasting the 
haughty Spaniard with the frivolous FiiENCiiMAN, 
that the proud steady gait and inflexible solemnity 
of the former were expressed in his mode of salut- 
ation ; “Cbme esthf * — “How do you stand whilst 
the ‘ ' Coirunent voiis portez vous — “ How do you carry 
yourself?” was e(jually significant of the gay motion 
and incessant action of the latter ; as the English, 
“ How do you do indicates the practical and active 
character of our own nation. 
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FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 

In New Zealand funeral ceremonies are noisy enough, 
— a few rounds of iniisketry being always regarded as a 
sine qua non. When a cliief dies, unusual attention is 
paid to the rites of sepulture. A small canoe is cut 
tlirough the middle, and the two sections being joined 
together, the body is placed in the cavity. These re- 
ceptacles of the departed chiefs are painted some bright 
colour, and ornamented with feathers. Instead of being 
deposited in the ground, however, they arc placed be- 
neath sheds, round about which are fence inclosures. 

In A SJcetcher’s Tour Round the Worlds is tlie 
following account of the funerals of the Malays. 
After describing them as very fond of music, and 
pretty good performers, the writer goes on to say : 
“ They even have music at their funerals, and a large 
band accompanies the procession through the streets. 
During my stay at Manilla, there was a great mortal- 
ity among the children, and some were buried every 
day. One day I met four little boys running along, 
laughing, and swinging a basket between them, and, 
to my surprise, discovered tliat the basket contained a 
dead child strewn over with flowers. I saw another 
dead child interred with more ceremony. The pro- 
cession was headed by a brass band, preceding a sort of 
platform ornamented with ribbons and flowers, carried 
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on the shoulders of several men, and surrounded by a 
canopy, beneath which the dead child was seated on a 
wooden horse, its back supported by a piece of wood, 
while its head swung about on each side. The spec- 
tacle, which struck me with horror, seemed very at- 
tractive to the crowded population in the streets. 

FUNERALS AT RIO JANEIRO. 

One of the most interesting sights to be witnessed in 
Rio is a funeral, particularly of one of the wealthier 
classes; for poverty here, as elsewhere, is rarely 
troubled with ceremony. The body of the humble 
labourer or artizan is carried to the Misericordia, a 
hasty prayer is said, a little lime sprinkled over his 
decaying remains, and he is thrown into a trench with 
some half-a-dozen others of the same stamp, and left 
to Ids long sleep ; while his neighbour of distinction 
is borne to his last resting-place attended with all the 
pageantry of woe. His body is wrapped in satin robes, 
and liis coffin is decorated with a scarlet pall, orna- 
mented with silver lace and fringe. The latter is 
placed on a black hearse, overhung with long nodding 
plumes, and drawn by mules in rich trappings, some- 
times covered with silver bells. The driver wears a 
cocked hat, trimmed with lace, and adorned with a 
black plume. The hearse is preceded by altar-boys 
in their church dresses, and surrounded by the black 
servants of the deceased, all bearing lighted wax 
candles. Arrived at the church or chapel, where the 
services are to be performed, the coffin is temporarily 
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deposited near tlie altar, and the friends and relatives 
arrange themselves along the aisles. All the specta- 
tors having been furnished with lighted tapers, the 
priests enter from the sacristy, arrayed in their rich 
sacerdotal vestments. Clouds of odorous smoke are 
emitted from the swinging gold and silver censers, and 
mass and the funeral rites are said from splendidly 
illuminated service-books. This done, the pall is 
removed, tlie coffin opened, and holy water thrown 
over the dead; after which the body is taken to the 
place of interment. 

A favourite burial-place is the Campo Santo, or 
cemetery, near the imperial chapel. This is an amphi- 
theatre with high walls, in which the vaults arc built, 
surrounding a flower garden. The coffins are de- 
posited in niches, just large enough for their admis- 
sion, which are closed up with mason-work. 

The Siamese — except in cases of pestilence, when 
death strikes down its thousands — burn their dead. 
Here is an account of the funeral rites of a rich man, 
from Neale’s Narrative of a Residence at the Capital of 
the King of Siam, The ceremony takes place in the 
court-yard of the temple, — i, e., “ watt.” 

“ Festoons of flowers hang round the bier, which is 
usually covered with a richly- worked piece of Indian 
muslin. Men and women in holiday attire, and a 
large number of priests, are gathered around the re- 
mains of their departed friend, joining in every in- 
decorous demonstration of enjoyment and amusement, 
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till the propitious hour for the commencement of the 
last requiem arrives. Meanwhile, nature arountl 
wears generally a smiling aspect; tlie gaudy-built 
watt, whose lofty and richly inlaid spires are glitter- 
ing in the ricli afternoon sunlight ; the various groups 
of flower-shrubs waving their beautiful boughs to and 
fro as tlie cool evening breeze rocks them ever and 
anon ; the tall liandsome fruit-trees of the East, clad 
in rich profusion of foliage, amongst whose many 
branches birds of fifty plumages are sporting and 
carolling gaily ; the clearness of the sky itself, the 
cool blue waters of the mighty river that ripples close 
up to the very spot where all tliat remains of a once 
haughty man now lies exposed to the last gaze of that 
bright nature to whose very brightness he but seldom 
gave one passing thought ; — these, and many other 
similar circumstances, serve to give the spectacle that 
solemnity and dread attraction which, beyond do\ibt, 
it should ever command. At length the chief talapoin 
gives the signal that tlie propitious hour for the cere- 
monial lias at length arrived ; the notes of a discord- 
ant band now strike up a Jiideous music ; the priests 
commence repeating prayers and incantations; rela- 
tions assemble round the»bicr, which is denuded of its 
rich coverings ; and the body, being lifted from the 
wooden colIin, is laid, by one of the olliciating laity, on 
the vast pile of combustible matter. Lighted tapers 
ai’c handed to all those present, without respect to 
creed or position in life. Each helps to ignite the 
pile ; and the angry flame rears itself proudly in the 
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air, enveloping shortly all in one thick dense cloud of 
smoke and fire. Meanwhile, the relatives stand in a 
circle round the lire, and go through the prescribed 
ceremonial of tossing their clothes, tied up in small 
compact bundles, six times over the intensely hot 
flames, taking alike great precaution that no particle 
of fire should attach itself to these bundles, or that 
they should, by any mishap, chance to let them fall to 
the ground. Meanwhile, the fire blazes on intensely ; 
the crackling of faggots and other things too horrible 
for the conception ceases ; the smoke diminishes ; the 
furnace still continues to emit small streaks of flame 
at intervals ; and so effectually has the incendiarism 
of the priests been penetrated, that not one atom of 
that wonderfid structure once called «a man now 
exists, save a few handfuls of ashes, which, owing to 
a sun-dried kiln on which the body lies, liave been 
protected from mingling with the cinders of the nu- 
merous other ingredients consumed in the fire.” 


A curious and disgusting custom prevails at Naples 
in the burial of the dea<l, the following account of 
which is given in N. P. Willises Summer Cruise in the 
M editem'ayienn : — 

“The road, after leaving the campo, runs along 
the edge of the range of hills enclosing the city ; and 
just below, within a high white wall, lies the i)ublic 
burial-place of Naples. I had read so many harrow- 
ing descriptions of this spot, that my curiosity rose as 
we drove along in sight of it; and, requesting my 
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friends to set me down, I joined an American of my 
acquaintance, and we started to visit it together. An 
old man opened the iron door, and we entered a clean, 
spacious, and well-paved area, with long rows of iron 
rings in the heavy slabs of the pavement. Without 
asking a question, the old man walked across to the 
farther corner, where stood a moveable lever, and, 
fastening the chain into the fixture, raised the massive 
stone cover of a pit. lie requested us to stand back 
for a few minutes to give the ellluvia time to escape, 
and tJien, sheltering our eyes with our hats, we looked 
in. You have read, of course, that there are three 
liundred and sixty-five pits in this place, One of whicli 
is opened every day ^or the dead of the city. They 
are thrown in without shroud or coffin, and the pit is 
sealed up at night for a year. They are thirty to forty 
feet deep, and each would contain perhaps two hundred 
bodies. Lime is thrown upon the daily heap, and it 
soon melts into a mass of garbage ; and by the end of 
the year the bottom of the pit is covered with dry 
white bones. It was some time before we could dis- 
tinguish anything in the darkness of the abyss. Fix- 
ing my eyes on one spot, however, the outlines of a 
body became defined grailually; and in a few minutes, 
sheltering my eyes completely from the sun above, I 
could see all the horrors of the scene but too distinctly. 
Eight corpses, all of grown persons, lay in a confused 
heap together, as they had been thrown in one after 
another in the course of the day. The last was a 
powerfully-made, grey old man, who had fallen flat on 
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his back, with his right hand lying across and half 
covering the face of a woman. By his full limbs and 
chest, and the darker colour of his legs below the knee, 
he Was probably one of the lazzaroni, and had met with 
a sudden death. Ilis right heel lay on the forehead 
of a young man, emaciated to the last degi’ee, his 
chest thrown up as he lay, and his ribs showing like a 
skeleton covered with skin. The close black curls of 
the latter, as his head rested on another body, were in 
such strong relief that I could have counted them. Off to 
the right, quite distinct from the heap, in a beautiful 
attitude, lay a girl, as well as I could judge, of not 
more than nineteen or twenty, — she had fallen on the 
pile, and rolled or slid away. Her hair was very long, 
and covered her left shoulder and bosom; her arm was 
across her body, and if her mother had laid her down 
to sleep, she could not have disposed her limbs more 
decently; the head fallen a little away to the right; 
and the feet, which were small, even for a lady, were 
pressed one against the other, as if she was about 
turning on her side. The sexton said that a young 
man had come in with the body, and was very ill for 
some time after it was thrown in. We asked him if 
respectable people were brought there. ‘ Yes,’ he said, 
‘many. None but the rich would go to the expense 
of a separate grave for their relations. People were 
often brought in handsome grave-clothes ; but they 
were always stripped before they were left. The 
shroud, whenever there was one, was the perquisite of 
the undertakers.’ And thus are flung into this noisome 
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pit, like beasts, the greater part of the population of 
this vast city, — the young and the old, the vicious and 
the virtuous together, without the decency even of a 
rag to keep up the distinctions of life ! Can human 
beings thus be thrown away? — men, like ourselves, 
women, children, like our sisters and brothers ? I never 
was so humiliated in my life as by this horrid spec- 
tacle. T did not tliink a man, a felon even, or a leper, 
what you will that is guilty or debased, — I did not think 
that anything that had been luiman could be so reck- 
lessly abandoned. Pah ! It makes one sick at heart ! 
God grant that I may never die at Naples ! While 
we were recovering from our disgust, the old man lift- 
ed the stone from tlie pit destined to receive the dead 
on the following day. We looked in. The bottom 
was strewed Avith bones, already lleshless and dry. He 
wished us to see the dead of several previous days, but 
my stomach Avas already tried to the utmost. We paid 
our gratuity, and hurried away. A few steps from 
the gate Ave met a man bearing a coffin on his head. 
Seeing that we came from tlie cemetery, he asked us if 
Ave wished to look into it. He set it doAvn, and, the 
lid opening Avith a hinge, Ave were horror-struck AAith 
the sight of seven dead infants ! The youngest was at 
least three months, the eldest perhaps a year ; and they 
lay heaped together like so many puppies, one or tAvo 
of them spotted Avitli disease, and all wasted to baby- 
skeletons. While Ave were looking at them, six or 
seven noisy children ran out from a small house at the 
roadside, and surrounded the coffin. One was a fine 
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girl of twelve years of age ; and instead of being at all 
shocked at the sight, she lifted tJic whitest of the dead 
things, and looked at its face very earnestly, loading 
it with the tenderest diminutives of the Ian ornate. — 
The others were busy in pointing to those they thought 
had been prettiest; and none of them betrayed fear or 
disgust. In answer to a question of my friend about 
the marks of disease, the man rudely pulled out one by 
the foot that lay below the rest, and, holding it up to 
shew the marks upon it, tossed it again carelessly into the 
coffin. He had brought them from the hospital for in- 
fants, and they had died that morning. The coffin was 
worn with use. He shut down the lid ; and, lifting it 
again upon his bond, went on to the cemetery to empty 
it, like so much offal, upon the heai> we had seen ! I 
have been struck repeatedly with the little value attach- 
ed to hum an life in Italy. I have seen several of these 
houseless lazzaroni literally dying in the streets, and 
no one curious enough to look at them. The most 
dreadful sufferings, the most despairing cries, in the 
open squares, arc passed as unnoticed as the liowling of 
a dog. The day before yesterday, a woman fell in the 
Toledo, in a lit, frothing at the mouth, and livid with 
pain ; and tliough the street was so crowded tliat one 
could make his way with difficulty, three or four rag- 
ged children were the only persons looking at her.” 

SHOWING THE DEAD. 

There is a curious custom at the Havanah of laying 
out bodies in state during the night before burial. 
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They are placed close to the open window fronting 
the street, on a couch raised four or five feet from the 
ground. Tlic corpse is surrounded by high wax 
tapers, and the whole room illuminated. Frequently, 
when returning from a tertulia, or a ball, I have been 
startled by seeing the fixed and rigid features of some 
old gentleman or lady, dressed in their best attire, 
and apparently reclining before the window. It used 
to appear an unnecessary mockery of death, dressing 
out a corpse in a new suit of clothes, with tight patent 
leather boots and white neckcloth. I remember one 
night in particular : I was returning home through 
one of the by-streets, when, seeing the lower windows 
of a house illuminated, and concluc|jig that there was 
a body lying in state, I went towards it. There, close 
to the window, so close that I could have touched it 
through the bars, lay the body of a young girl about 
fifteen years of age. She was dressed as for a ball, 
with flowers in her hair, and white satin shoes on her 
feet ; her hands crossed on her breast, her eyes closed, 
and her mouth slightly opened; and altogether her 
face and expression was one of the most beautiful 1 
ever saw. — Sullivan^ s llamhles and Scramhles in North 
and South America, 

SINGULAR EGYPTIAN TOMBS. 

We ascended a few hundred yards up some rocks at 
Silwa, in order to be opposite a place discovered in 
going up, and called by us the Valley of Inscriptions. 
It was a deep cut in the ridge, running in for a great 
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distance, with here and there figures of the size of 
life, engraved on the smooth precipices, and a great 
number of small inscriptions, containing a variety of 
cartouches, pronounced to be of very old kings. After 
proceeding some distance, there was a sudden rise in 
the valley, and an immense sand-drift. We turned to 
the south, across the hills, and came to a lofty point 
overlooking the river. Here was a cluster of exca- 
vated tombs, some of which had been rifled long ago, 
but, apparently, not by antiquarians. Others were 
still closed with large stones and dirt : and curiosity 
induced me to have the entrance of one of them cleared 
out, in S£)ite of certain keen compunctions about vio- 
lating these huinjjje last resting-places. On the very 
summit of the hill appeared to have been a kind of 
square building, probably supporting a cupola, like 
those which now cover sheiks’ tombs. Fragments of 
wrouglit masonry were scattered round, and a square 
foundation for the wall cut in the rock, about a foot 
high, still remained intact. Within this little inclo- 
sure we set to work. At first we found only a long 
trench, in the shape of a coffin, cut out, but empty ; 
but, in a corner, having cleared sand and rubbish to 
the depth of four or five feet, we came to a rougli 
stone, still apparently in the position in which it had 
been placed when the tomb had been last used. Hav- 
ing removed this, we crept into a little cave, in which 
there was scarcely room to stand up, but the flooring 
of which we found to be composed of many layers of 
mummies imbedded in sand. Mq|t probably the cave 
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had at one time been quite full, the space left appear- 
ing to be produced by the settling down of the bodies 
during many thousand years. On examination, the 
mummies were found to have been laid on a kind of 
back-board, formed of palm-sticks placed close to- 
gether, to whicli they were firmly swathed. Tliere 
were no paintings of any kind on the cloths, and 
everything seemed to indicate that we had broken into 
a tomb reserved for the very humble orders. I have 
seen a ridiculous calculation somewhere — ridiculous, 
because based on no sound data whatever — that the 
cost of mummying a corpse wuis, in ancient Egypt, 
from four to two hundred and fifty pounds sterling. 
May I be allowed to estimate the^ost of producing 
these mummies as having been under three-and-six- 
pence ? — Bayle St John's Village Life in Egypt 

A DANCE OF DEATH. 

Aqua-ardiente and dulces were handed round, while 
all, men and women — the dancers excepted — smoked 
their cigarillos. But the most remarkable thing in 
the room seemed to me a large kind of scaffold, wdiich 
occupied the outer corner opposite the bed, consisting 
of a light framework, ornamented all over with artifi- 
cial flowers, little pictures of saints, and a quantity of 
small lighted wax candles. On the top of it, a most 
extraordinary well-made wax figure of a little child 
was seated on a low wooden chair, dressed in a snow- 
white little frock; eyes were closed, the pale cheeks 
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tinged by a soft rosy hue, and the whole figure per- 
fi'ctly strewn with dowers. . . . My neighbours 

at Itist remarked the attention with which I looked 
upon the figure or child, whichever it was; and the 
iKiarest one informed me, as fixr as I could understand 
liim, that the little thing up there was really the child 
of the woman with tlie pale face, who was dancing 
just then so merrily; the whole festivity taking place, 
ill fact, only on account of that little angel. 1 shook 
iny head doubtfully ; and my neighbour, to convince 
me, took my arm and led me to the frame, where I 
had to step upon the chair and nearest table, and 
touch the cheek and hand of the child. It was a 
corpse! And tl)i(^ mother, seeing I had doubted it, 
hut was now convinced, came up to me, and smilingly 
told me it had been her child, and was now a little 
angel in heaven. The guitars and cacas commenced 
wildly again, and she had to return to the dance. I 
left the house as in a dream ; but afterwards heard 
the explanation of this ceremony. If a little child — 
1 believe up to four years of age — dies in Chili, it is 
thought to go straight to heaven, and become a little 
angel ; the mother being prouder of that — before the 
eyes of the world at least — than if she had neared her 
child to happy man or womanhood. The mother, 
whatever the, feelings of her heart may be, must laugh, 
and sing, and dance; she dare not give way to any 
selfish wishes, — for is not the happiness of her child 
secured ? Poor mother I — Gerstaecker^s Journey Round 
the World. 
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In Nkw Zealand, a fondness for curiosities and orna- 
ments is characteristic of both sexes. Besides tatooinj^ 
their persons, they bore holes in their ears, in wliich 
are inserted small rings of jade or talc, or sharks’ 
teeth ; these are tipped with sealing wax, or orna- 
mented with white and red, or other bright coloured 
feathers. The principal chiefs and their wives wear 
green talc stones, called heitikis^ depending from their 
necks ; these arc carved so as to resemble a human 
figure sitting cross-legged. They are held very sacred, 
and, with the medra — a short cleaver or club — are 
handed down as heir-looms from father to son. 
Acquisitiveness is a prominent trait among thorn ; 
and they are always ready for trading and bartering. 
They will sell everything they have, even their sacred 
heitikis. At one time a considerable trade Avas carried 
on in Ncav Zealand curiosities, Avhich Avere purchased 
at the islands, and exported to Australia, Europe, and 
America. Prominent among the articles of trallic 
Avere the tatooed heads of their chiefs, Avldch com- 
manded very high prices; but the supply has been cut 
olf, in consequence of the absolute prohibition of the 
sale of them by the British authorities. 

The New Zealand chiefs, and many of the common 
people, are polygamists, yet always have one favour- 
ite wife. They have their war-dances, and love- 
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dances, and sometimes sham-fights. Those are much 
like cxliibitions of a similar character throughout. 
Polynesia, very picturesque by candle-light, but not 
bearing the full glare of day, and always tiresome on 
repetition. 

It is customary, however, among the New Zealand- 
(*rs, on almost every occiisioii of ceremony, be it a 
tiineral festivity, or a dance, to intersperse the pnj- 
ceedings with discharges of fire-arms, the noise pro- 
duced by Avliich seems to afford them real delight. — 
United States^ Explorlnj Expedition^ p. 300. 

The Turks abhor the hat; but uncovering the head, 
which with us is an expression of respect, is consi- 
dered by them disrespectful and indecent. No olfimco 
is given by keeping on a hat in a mosque ; but shoes 
must be left at the threshold; — the slipper, and not the 
turban, is removed in token of res[)ect. The Turks 
turn in their toes ; they write IVom right to left ; they 
mount on the right side of the horse ; they Ibllow tluur 
guests into a room, and precede them on leaving it; 
llie left hand is the place of honour ; th(‘,y do tin; 
honours of the table by serving themselves first ; they 
are great smokers and cofiee drinkers ; they take the 
wall and walk hastily, in token of respect; they heckon 
by throwing back the hand, instead of throwing it 
towards them ; they sleep in their clothes ; they deem 
our short and close dresses indecent — our shaven chins 
a mark of effeminacy and servitude ; they resent an 
inquiry after their ivivcs as an insult; they eschew 
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pork as an abomination ; they regard dancing as a 
theatrical performance, only to be looked at, and not 
mingled in, except by slaves. Lastly, their mourning 
habit is white, tlieir sacred colour green ; their Sab- 
bath-day is Friday ; and interment follows immed- 
iately on death. 

Lhc Laplanders live in huts in the form of tents ; 
their fire is made upon stones in the middle ; scarcely 
able to stand upright, they mostly sit upon their heels 
round the fire. When they are inclined to eat, a car- 
pet is spread on the ground, and the food placed there- 
on, round which both men and women sit close to tla? 
ground. 

The Chinese wear a lock of hair on the crown of 
their heads, and reduce their eyebrows to an arched 
line. A Chinese woman is proud of her beauty in 
proportion to tlie smallness of her eyes, the protuber- 
ance of her lips, the lankness and blackness of her hair, 
and tlie smallness of her feet. The last completes the 
Chinese idea of beauty, and is obtained by pressure 
when young, and hindering the growth. By the 
men, corpulence, as the sign of an easy life, is regarded 
with respect. Lean people are considered void of talent. 
'Die higher classes allow the nails of their fingers to 
grow, some on the one hand, some on both, and dye their 
hair and beards black. Among the lower classes, 
women are kept in a state of slavery. The peasant 
yokes his wdfe and ass together to the plough. 
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The inhabitants of Madeira are of Moorish origin, 
though free negroes ; and descendants of the Euro- 
pean race are frec^uently to be met with. Tlie 
men are tall, muscular, and well built. The women, 
particularly among the peasantry, arc masculine, and 
vigorous, and rarely exhibit any traces of beauty. As 
they share the labours of their husbands, the softness 
natural to the sex is very soon destroyed ; all are tough 
and hearty, and capable of enduring great and long- 
continued fatigue. 

Among the higher classes, the fashions of Spain and 
Portugal are imitated or copied, and rustling silks and 
gay velvets arc often seen in the streets. The dress of 
the peasant is far less expensive, yet quite picturesciue ; 
the men wear trousers descending as low as the knee, 
and shirts and jackets of the brightest colours; and the 
women, bodices laced wdth pretty ribbons, and short, 
gaily strij)ped petticoats. A conical cap, common to 
both sexes, completes the costume. — Voyaye of the 
United States^ Exploring Squadron, 

At the Cabe de Verdes, the houses of the natives 
are miserable huts, built of stone, not six feet high, and 
thatched with salt hay or palm leaves. Some are cir- 
cular, some square, and others oblong. Occasionally 
one may be seen with a shingled roof. The common 
medium of conversation is that horrid jargon com- 
pounded of the negro and Portuguese dialects. 

White cotton shirts, aprons, and trousers, arc worn by 
the men, with dark vests, generally purchased at second- 
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hand from the crews of the vessels frequenting the 
islands. Sometimes they wear straw hats on their heads. 
]>ut oftencr nothing. Parti-coloured turbans and liand- 
kerchicfs form tlie head gear of the women; a shawl 
fastened al)out the waist, and another thrown over the 
bust and tied behind, complete the dress. 

Porta Praya, in 8t. Jago, where the governor of the 
islands resides, is the capital of the group. Its white- 
washed walls and battlements may be descried far out 
at sea, and betoken a greater degree of cleanliness than 
is witnessed on landing. Blind beggars and naked 
(diildren, ])igs, fowls, and monkeys, cross the path at 
every step. — ILtd, 

'riie Persians arc simple in eating, and use little 
animal food; pilau, or rice stewed, and fruits, being 
their favourite dishes. But they luxuriate in baths, 
and almost the very poorest of them endeavours t(* 
jjosscss a horse. They are also splendid in their attire, 
lavishing on their dress gold, silver, and precious 
stones. The 'svomen of rank never appear in public 
without long veils; and they are at great pains to 
heighten their beauty by art, colours, and washes. 
The men Avear at all times a dagger in their sash, and 
linen trousers. 

'fhe Arab is courteous in his manner, temperate, 
and sprightly. Reared to continual Avandering, he 
])ossesses great bodily activity, and poAver of enduring 
fatigue. The attachment of the Arab to his horse is 
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as well known as the swiftness of the animal itself. 
The Arabians are excellent horsemen, expert at the 
how and the lance, and good marksmen. The inhab- 
itants of the inland conntiy liv'^e in tents, and remove 
from place to place with their flocks and herds. The 
attire of tlie roving Arabs is a kind of blue shirt tied 
about tlie person with a white sash or girdle, and some 
of them have a vest of furs over it. TJie costume of 
the Arabian women is not well fitted to display the 
graces of person, yet they are generally elegantly 
formed, aud would be considered attractive in the eyes 
of Europeans, did they not abuse their skin by paints. 

TJie manners of the Japanese are in many respects 
<|uite opposite to those of the j)eople of Europe. Our 
common drinks are cold — theirs are hot ; the Europ- 
eans uncover the head out of respect — the fTapanese. 
like the Turks, their feet; we admire white- teeth — 
tlioy are fond of black ; wc get on liorseback on the 
left side — they, like the Turks, mount on the right. 

A beautiful but strange custom [)revails among the 
flapanesc, by which the bride receives a disguised 
sermon as a present from her friends. In our land 
tlie bride frerpiently receives prestaits of jewellery and 
dress ; but in Japan her friends give her, on her wed- 
ding-day, a long white veil. Tiiis veil is large enough 
to cover her from head to foot. After the ceremony 
is over, she carefully lays aside that veil among thc^ 
things not to be disturbed. That wedding veil is, at 
her death, to be her shroud. What would our females 
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think of having their shroud around them to partake 
in tlie dancing and otlier revelries ? 

The Damaras have numberless superstitions about 
meat, which are very troublesome. Each tribe, or 
liunily, is prohibited from eating cattle of cerkiin 
colours ; savages “ who come from the sun” eschewing 
sheep spotted in a particular way, which those “ who 
come from the rain” have no objection to. As there 
are five or six different “ eandas,” or descents, and 1 
had men from most of them with me, I could hardly 
ever kill a sheep that everybody would eat ; many were 
martyrs for a long time to their consciences ; but hun- 
ger converted them all at last. Goats are an abomin- 
ation to every Damara, whatever his eanda may be. 
Another superstition is, that meat is common property, 
hivery slaughter is looked upon as a kind of sacrifice, 
f)r festal occasion. Damaras cannot conceive that 
people should cat meat as their daily food. Their 
chiefs kill an ox when a stranger comes, or half-a- 
dozen oxen on a birth or circumcision feast, or any great 
event, and then everybody present shares the meat. 
When I stayed near Werfts, I could not at first ensure 
my men getting food enough to eat, for the strange 
Damaras came about them and begged their share, 
“cursing” them if they refused. The curse is sup- 
posed to have a withering and blighting effect. For 
this reason meat is never an article of exchange at 
anything like its real value in Damara land. A 
freshly killed ox would not buy a live sheep. Dama- 
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ras have a great respect, almost reverence, for oxen. 
They keep them to look at, as we keep fallow deer ; 
and though a nineteen-shilling gun will buy five fine, 
oxen, yet this is no proof of the cheapness of cattle 
with the Damaras, but rather of the dearness of guns 
amongst them. Any man, not himself possessed of 
cattle, may be murdered without fear of the conse- 
< I lienees, if payment of two oxen be made to liis rela- 
tions, as that, by the custom of the country, is amply 
sullicient blood-money. — Galton^s Narrative, 

The darling passion of the Austrian mountaineers 
is for music and the dance. They appear born with 
a taste for music. A violin or guitar is a part of the 
furniture of every cottage, and not unfroqucntly a 
piano. Each valley has its own peculiar airs, full of 
sweetness and melody, similar to those which the 
Tyrolese minstrels made so popular in England a few 
years ago, and which were nothing more than the 
ordinary songs (jodeln) of the shepherds and dairy- 
maids on the mountains, which they carol forth with 
a peculiar intonation of the voice within the throat, 
making the echoes ring with their wild notes. 

The talent of improvising is not uncommon among 
the peasants of Tyrol and Styria ; their verses, it may 
be supposed, have little claim to polish or harmony ; 
they generally assume the form of a dialogue, — the 
verses of one being taken up and answered by another. 
They are mostly satirical ; and the chief merit of the 
composer seems to consist in a quickness in repartee, — 
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one party striving, by jests, to render the other ridiou- 
loUvS. Sometimes the verses assume the more tender 
sliape of a lover’s address to his mistress; and his 
eloquence and skill are exerted in attempting to soften 
her heart, — her wit being directed to repel his ardour, 
and laugh at his passion. 

In some parts of Tyrol the peasants compose entire 
]>lays, [hauern koimvdien^) of which they themselves 
are the actors. The subjects are usually taken from 
the well-known legend of a saint, or from some inci- 
dent in Holy Writ; and in this respect they are not 
unlike the ancient “IMiracles and Mysteries,’’ the first 
theatrical performances known in Ihigland. Their 
pretensions to plot and <degaut versification arc very 
humble. The performers, in some instances, are girls, 
who represent both the male and female characters. 
It is in the villages around Innsbruck that these plays 
arc most in fashion, — the traveller will be amused 
by such a homely efibrt of the tragic muse. 

No fete-day, holiday, or marriage, passes off without 
a rustic! ball. Such entertainments afford the traveller 
insight into the manners and customs of the people, 
and an opportunity of observing the varieties of cos- 
tume, &c. Those, however, who have formed their 
notions of a Tyrolese dance from a ballet at the Opera, 
will be much disappointed. They will find the dancers 
assembled in the close low room of an inn, so crowded 
that it would appear impossible to move, much less 
dance, among the throng ; yet no sooner does the 
music strike up than the whole is in a wdiirl ; no 
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jostling and confusion occur, and the time of ilie 
waltz is kept with most unerring precision. Instead 
of the elegant costume of the theatre, with its short 
petticoats and flying ribands, they will find the lasses 
decked out in pointed liats, or round fur or woollen 
caps, or ill handkerchiefs tied under their cliin, and 
with waists reaching up nearly to their necks. The 
men often wear Hessian boots, which they strike 
together witli great elattx^r, by way of beating time ; 
every now and then utUiring a shrill cry, and leaping 
round in the air exactly in the manner of the High- 
land fling. 

The enthusiasm, almost approaching to frenzy, witli 
which the dance is kept up, in spite of the heat and 
crowd, from noon till night, is truly surprising. The 
partners often seize each other by the shoulders, in an 
attitude not unlike hugging; — they do not always 
follow the same monotonous revolution, but at one 
time the man steps round his partner ; at another, 
lifting her arm high in the air, he twirls her round 
on her heel with a ra[)idity that makes her ap[)ear to 
s})in, and then quickly re-uniting, they resume their 
circular revolutions with an agility and perseverance 
truly marvellous. — Hand-hook for Travellers in Southern 
Germany, 


FKENCII AND ENGLISH. 

We occupy a great deal of time in eating and 
drinking, and sit hours at table, while the French rise 
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directly nature is satisfied, and proceed to their em- 
ployment. The two sexes separate with us ; but the 
French men and women, at all times, and on all sub- 
jects alike, discourse together. No women have shewn 
so mucli character, and are so little given to fritter 
away their time, as the French. The females exorcise 
all the occupations, and gain the emoluments of men ; 
they keep the accounts ; they are at the Bourse, and 
even at the gaming table ; they are behind tlie counter; 
they act as clerks and negotianists ; and often, in 
manufacturing towns, get their thousand francs. 
“ But,” say we, “ the French arc a trifling nation, 
because they think seriously about trifles, which make 
up the sum of life.” Says an author: “They have 
advanced everything to the rank of a science, or an 
art, whether cutting your hair, tying your cravat, or 
cooking your dinner ; they have manuals and instruc- 
tions for everything; and everything worth doing at 
all they would do well, or, to use their own term, thi‘y 
would have pevfectlomieJ* 


FRENCH GALLANTRY. 

Tf a lady meets a gentleman upon the little side- 
walk, which French courtesy calls a “ trottoir,^^ it is 
the lady who trots into the mud. The French women 
seem used to this submission, and yield to it instinct- 
ively; and, indeed, all who feel their wejikness, as 
children and old men, being subject to the same ne- 
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ressity, shew the same resignation. Also, if a number 
of gentlemen are coteried, even across the broad walk 
of the Boulevards, the lady walks round, not to in- 
commode them ; and it is not to be expected of a 
French gentleman, in a public place or vehicle, that 
ho should give liis seat to any one, of whatever sex, 
age, or condition ; or that he should deviate from his 
straight line on the street for anything less than an 
omnibus. The French have been a polite people, 
and they continue to trade on the credit of their 
ancestors. Wliat is curious to observe is, the com- 
placence with which human nature follows a general 
(example. A Russian wife, when her husband neglects 
to b(\at her for a month or two, is alarmed at his 
indifference ; and I have remarked that the French 
women arc the warmest defenders of this French in- 
civility. — TIlq American in Fa) is. 


SECRET SIGNS AMONG THE ARABS. 

A remarkable faculty is disj)layed by some Arabs 
in catching the meaning of secret signs employed in 
written communications to them, — such signs being 
oflen used in political and other intrigues. The fol- 
lowing is a curious instance: “The celebrated poet, 
El-Mutancbbee, having written some verses in dis- 
praise of Kafoor El-lkhshecdee, the independent 
governor of Egypt, was obliged to flee, and hide 
himself in a distant town. Kafoor was informed of 
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liis retreat, and desired his secretary to write to him 
a letter promising him pardon, and commanding him 
to return ; but told the writer, at the same time, that, 
when the poet came, lie would punish him. The 
secretary was a friend of the poet, and being obliged 
to read tlie letter to tlie prince wlieii he had written 
it, was perplexed how to convey to Kl-Mutanebbee- 
some indication of tlic danger that awaited him. He 
could only venture to do so in the exterior address ; 
and having written this in the usual form, commenc- 
ing ‘In Shaallah,’ (if it bo the will of God,) ‘this 
shall arrive,’ &c., he put a small mark of reduplication 
over the ‘ n ’ in the first word, which he thus converted 
into ‘ Inna,’ — tlie final vowel being understood. The 
poet read the letter, and was rejoi(‘cd to see a promise 
of pardon ; but, on looking a second time at the ad- 
dress, was surprised to observe the mark of redupli- 
(’ation over the ‘ n.’ Knowing the writer to be his 
friend, lie immediately suspected a secret meaning, 
and rightly conceived that the sign conveyed an allu- 
sion to a passage in the Kur-an commencing Avith the 
word ‘Inna;’ and this he divined to be the following: 
‘ Verily, the magistrates are deliberating concerning 
thee, to })ut thee to death.’ Accordingly he fled to 
another toAAm. Some authors add, that he wrote a 
reply conveying, by a similar sign, to his friend, an 
allusion to another passage in the Kur-an: ‘We 
will never enter the country while they remain there- 
in.’ It is probable that signs thus employed were 
used by many persons to convey allusions to certain 
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words ; and such may have been the case in the 
above-mentioned instance, — if not, the poet was, in- 
deed, a wonderful guesscr.” 

r, YMNASTIO PKA YI N( J . 

It is an hour after sunset. Let us stroll down the 
street of tents, beginning at the northern extremity. 
As we approach the kayirn, a thousand cross-lights en- 
able us to distinguish a sea of moving turbans and tar- 
booshes. In various directions, flashing through the 
trees, torches and lanterns, an<l strings of lamps hung 
upon poles, arc seen approaching ; and, by the drum- 
ming and the shouting, we know tliat parties of der- 
weeshes are on their way to take up tlieir position for 
the night. Once in the crowd, our progress is slow ; 
l)ut strange sights occupy the eye on either hand. Here 
is a small tent, dimly lighted, in which two or thr(M‘. 
enthusiasts arc bobbing up and down with I'rightful 
agility. TJierc, is a second, in which, already fatigued, 
others arc crouching beneath cloaks and blankets, 
sweating off the excess of their devotion. Beyond, in 
a larger establishment, brilliantly illuminated with a 
wooden chandelier, some thirty worthies are pr(‘paring 
for a renewed performance. Let us pause and watch 
them. They all sit in a circle, chatting on indifferent 
subjects, with the exception of one, a white-beardc‘d 
gentleman, who stands in the centre, aj^parciitly ab- 
sorbed in contemplation. Suddenly he feels the s[>irit 
move, and begins to chant, in a low, measured voice, 
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the praises of the Creator. The audience at once be- 
come silent and collected, drinking in religious intoxi- 
cation in large draughts. They soon feel its effect, but 
know how to subject it to rule. With one sway every 
head turns slowly to the right, and then, wheeling round, 
looks over the left shoulder. “ Al-lah !” One syllable 
of the name of God, pronounced in an undertone at 
first, accompanies each movement. Back goes the head 
to the right: “ Al” — then to the left, “lah’ Al-lah 1 
Al-lah ! Al-lah ! Al-lah ! Al-lah !” As the chant 
of the white-bearded gentleman becomes more anim- 
ated, the hearers seem to grow more impassioned, and 
soon every head rolls with rage and rapidity. It is a 
wonder the ballast does not shift. ‘‘ Allah !” It has 
become almost a grunt — a prolonged howl. The ex- 
citement grows too powerful to allow them to remain 
squatting on the ground. Up they start, still wagging 
their heads, the gimnting waxing fast and furious, 
'fheir features writhe with excitement ; their eyes roll 
deliriously. Some of them drop off their turbans and 
caps, and frantically shake their shaven crown.s, still 
howling the name of God with foaming lips. There 
i.s a void in the ranks. A man has fallen in this furi- 
ous charge for Paradise. Some one takes him by the 
heels, and drags him into a corner of the tent to pass 
his fit in peace ; and on goes this extraordinary prayer, 
the motion having now become a duck forward, in whicli 
the nose nearly touches the knees, whilst “ Allah !” is 
jerked out almost as one syllable, and seems to proceed, 
not from the lips, but the stomach. It is difficult to 
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convey, by words, an idea of this extraordinary scene. 
I feel that what I have written falls far short of tlie 
truth ; and that it would have been better, perhaps, to 
say simply, that the derweeshes pray wdth the energy of 
madmen, and the regularity of automata . — Bayle Ht. 
Johri^s Village Life in ILgypU 

CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN NORWAY. 

At Christiana, and in other Norwegian towns, there 
is a delicate Cliristmas way of offering to a lady a 
brooch, or a i)air of ear-rings, in a truss of hay. TJui 
liouse-door of the person complimented is pushed open, 
and there is thrown into the house a truss of hay, or 
straw, a slicaf of corn, or bag of chatf. Jn some part of 
this bottle of hay’’ envelope, there is a “needle ” of a 
])resent to be hunted for. A friend received from licr 
betrothed, according to this Christmas custom, an ex- 
ceedingly large brown paper parcel, which, on being 
o[)ened, revealed a second parcel, with a loving motto 
on the cover. And so on, parcel within parcel, motto 
within motto, till the kernel of this paper husk — which 
was at length discovered to be a delicate piece of min- 
ute jewellery — was arrived at. One of the prettiest of 
Christmas customs is, the Norwegian practice of giving, 
on Christmas-day, a dinner to the birds. On Christ- 
mas morning every gable, gateway, or barn-door, is 
decorated with a sheaf of corn, fixed on the top of^a 
tall pole, wherefrom it is intended that the birds shall 
make their Christmas dinner. Even the peasant will 

K 
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contrive to have a handful set for this purpose ; and 
what the birds do not eat on Christmas-day, remains 
for them to finish at their leisure through the winter. 


A day’s experience in INDIA. 

People rise very early — before the dawn of day — 
for dawn and twilight are of brief duration in India ; 
and when the sun is once “ up,” we begin to experi- 
ence his influence. An hour’s exercise, either on 
horseback or afoot, is supposed to be necessary to 
ensure the healthy action of the liver. Returning 
liome, a bath, which literally consists in having jars 
of water poured over the body, is taken, the news- 
paper is read, and everybody proceeds to business of 
some kind or other; while ladies, defying the sun, 
sally forth in their carriages to i)ay visits and make 
purchases. 

The coachmakers in Calcutta turn out vehicles 
scarcely inferior in appearance to some of tlie b(\st 
productions of Long Acre. They consist chiefly of 
britzkas, landaulettes, buggies, chariots, and broughams, 
and a nondescript class of oblong and square carriages 
of all sizes, which rejoice, in the appellations of brown - 
berries and palkce-gharecs — from their resemblance to 
a palanquin on wheels ; which latter, at Madras, arc 
ci\|Led shigrams, and at Bombay, shigrampoes. 

From ten in the morning until five in the evening 
everybody is at work. In the major part of the j)lace3 
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of business at the Presidencies, the heads, foremen, and 
principal clerks, are either Europeans or East Indians, 
— the name given to the class who have descended from 
Knglish fathers and Mussulman or Hindu mothers, 
or from the early Portuguese conquerors, who formed 
honourable (or other) connexions with native females. 
In the middle of the day some persons take as 
luncheon is called ; and this, in too many instances, is 
a sort of miniature dinner, when stews and curries are 
devoured, washed down by copious draughts of pale ale. 

A bath and a change of dress j)recede the evening 
ride or drive. Everywhere there are strands, courses, 
beaches, where the denizens congregate to gossip, or 
listen to the music of military bands. Night closes in, 
and the gay groups separate to return home and dine. 

This is a sketch of everyday English life ; but of 
course it is varied by the seasons and the ordinary 
usages of society. There is much interchange of 
dinner-giving ; balls are frecjuent at private houses 
and military messes. Billiards and cards furnish ex- 
citement to great numbers ; a few persons cultivate 
music; and nowand then an amateur play, a discharge 
of fireworks, at the expense of some rich native, a 
regatta, or a nautch^ (native dance,) enliven society. 
The races are also a great source of amusement ; for 
most people, having access to the race-course during 
the “trials” and training of the horses, become cog- 
nizant of their powers, and interested in their success. 
There is little or no trickery on the Indian turf; and 
the actual races, which last for a fortnight, the run- 
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iiing taking place on alternate days, bring together all 
classes of society bent upon amusement. The horses 
^vhicli come to the post are Arabs, country-breds, and 
the produce of the Cape of Good Hope. The Arab, 
from his small and delicate structure, and the short- 
ness of his stride, carries the lowest weight ; the 
country-bred carries a stone more ; and the Cape 
horse two stone more. English horses arc seldom 
allowed to run ; for it has been found that, even with 
three or four stone greater weight upon their back 
than any other class of horse can bear, they win the 
race in a canter, owing chiefly to their length ol‘ 
stride. There is some jackall-hunting carried on in 
Calcutta, and a little shooting in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bombay. Jaunts to places of in- 
terest — old temples, manufactories, curious ruins, 
picturesque localities, 'vvherc the scramble and make- 
shift of a pic-nic impart excitement to the scene — arc 
by no means unusual ; and those who arc fond of 
yachting find ample entertainment when the weather 
is fine and settled. 

Yet, after all, the principal amusement of the English 
exile — his solace when all other things fail — is to be 
i’ound in literature, of which there is never an in- 
suflicient supply. — StoeqaeUr's India ; its History^ ^c. 

A SUNDAY FAIR IN PORTUGAL. 

The celebrated Sunday fair of San Lazaro took place 
during my visit to Oporto; and I went with a gentleman 
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to the public gardens, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of which it is held, — one of the principal openings fac- 
ing the church dedicated to that saint. It was on this 
occasion profusely decorated with flowers ; their heavy 
])erfume, superadded to the smoke of lamps and wax 
lights, rendered it, amid such a crowd, an exceedingly 
undesirable atmosphere. Being a famous Sunday fair, 
the number of peasants from the neighbouring and 
even distant villages was very great; and the women 
of Villa Nova, Avintas, and Villongo, were pointed out 
to me, distinguished by the shape and trimming of their 
hats, which are differently fashioned in each district. 
The first visit of the peasant on his reaching the fair, 
is to the altar of the church, — where, on making his 
offering, he receives a woodcut picture of the saint : 
this he wears during the day in front of his hat, as a 
l>roof of the performance of the pious duty. A few ol* 
tlie females were dressed in light and gay clothing ; but 
by far the greater number wore the usual dark wool- 
len cloth dress, with a bright coloured kerchief over 
the neck, and the unvarying wooden shoe, open at the 
heel. Those in common use are of black chamois 
leather, w'ith a broad stripe of coloured and varnished 
hiather across the front of the foot. The wooden sole, 
pointed at the toe, and with high heels, is formed of 
willow or poplar ; and a pair of ordinary size w'eigh 
more than tw'enty ounces. I observed a few, w’f)rn by 
the more wealthy peasants, of velvet, trimmed with 
gold laee. The immense quantity of gold chains and 
ornaments worn by the female peasantry surprised me 
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ji^reatly. An exceedingly handsome woman from Vil- 
longo had so many chains round her neck that the 
lockets and ornaments of fillagrce, of which each chain 
has one depending from it, being fastened on the bosom 
of her dark cloth dress, formed a complete breastplate, 
and covered the entire front. She had small and deli- 
('atcly chiselled aquiline features, and would have been 
deemed handsome in any country where it is fashion- 
able to wear the hair cut short in a straight line over 
the forehead, like a boy, and where also walking, like 
Sir Christopher TIatton,” in the Critic^ with toes 
turned out until the inside of each foot forms a straight 
line with its fellow, might not be deemed a singularity 
and a defect. In this country, devoid alike of public 
faith or jnuvate credit, the industrious and wealthy 
peasant has no mode of investing his savings but by 
the purchase of articles of the precious metals, which, 
in case of public commotion, are either easily concealed, 
()r carried, with questionable safety, on the person. 
This profitless mode of investment having become a 
custom, accounts, in some measure, for the continued 
unsettled and unimproved state of the country; for 
with no opportunity for the profitable employment oi’ 
capital, the increased wealth and prosperity of farailic's 
is only to be understood by the increased number of 
chains and trinkets worn by the females, which, being 
purchased only with a view to the security of capital, 
in some way by which the value can be realized easily, 
and without loss, are generally massive, and with little 
regard to fashion or workmanship. The natural love of 
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ornament may be gratified ; but in any other country the 
income derived from this idle wealtli would purchase 
comforts to which the rich Portuguese peasant-farmer 
is an entire stranger. Occasionally, however, when 
sudden need for coin arises, usually in cases of mo- 
mentary distress, from illness or other causes, a chain 
or ornament is pledged to provide the sum reqiiired. 
The agents in these transactions are commonly the 
priests, wlio by these means contrive to make a con- 
siderable addition to their income, and maintain, at the 
same time, tlieir influence over the parties concerned. 
The interest charged in an affair of this kind is exor- 
bitant; and its annual rate is never spoken of, but cun- 
ningly concealed by being calculated at so much per 
month ; for a moulore of 4800 rm, an interest of 1 GO per 
month is frequently paid, or forty per cent, per annum. 
When, however, money is advanced on liouses or land, 
and the loan secured by public writings, the annual in- 
terest does not exceed five per cent. For the wife of a 
rich farmer to possess five or six hundred pounds' worth 
of gold chains, is not extraordinary; and the absolute 
sale of a single one would draw down upon the family 
at the next fete or church festival, when these heir- 
looms are invaribly displayed, the imputation of />oy- 
ertf/^ the only crime in Portugal. An immense amount 
of valuable property must have been lost during the 
advance of the French into this country, by having been 
buried and concealed by the frightened possessors with- 
out the presence of witnesses, — the death of the con- 
cealer leaving his before wealthy family to the dreadlUl 
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consciousness of liopeless poverty; such is the effect of 
the want of confidence. A gentleman, a few years ago, 
purchased, for a few vmte?iis, what was, to all appear- 
ance, a clumsy iron chain, but which his better judg- 
ment had detected as gold, painted over for the pur- 
pose of concealing its value, which was little short of 
fifty pounds. The remarkable propensity of the Por- 
tuguese for classification, was carried out at the fair of 
San Lazaro, with laughable exactitude. The streets 
in which the fair is held were carefully portioned out 
to the various stalls of itinerant merchants ; at on(^ 
place, the stalls of the bakers stood apart, exhibiting 
bread of every vaiiety of shape and (|uality ; at another, 
the children feasted their eyes upon, and bedaubed their 
faces with the sweatmeats which loaded the long row 
of stalls. Here the hungry pleasure-seeker might 
refresh himself with fresh fried sardinhasy or smoking 
bacalhcuo; — there, little unbreeched urchins, for c'meo 
could purchase one of a bundle of slender twigs, upon 
which were strung choice tit-hits, fresh from the frying 
]ians of a row of squatting cozinheiras, whose busy oc- 
cupation over their fires, made on the pavement of the 
street, continually fulfilled the adage, of “ out of the 
frying-pan into the fire.” The perfume was more 
powerful than pleasant. Opposite the church, the 
smartest stalls were arranged, covered with neat awn- 
ings, and devoted to the sale of jewellery and toys ; and 
the number of the latter in the hands of the visitors, 
sfiewed that a brisk trade was being carried on in the 
sale of tokens from the fair. The greater portion of 
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tlip toys were of French and German manufacture*; 
and some china figures from the latter country were 
evidently specially intended for this locality, as their 
exhibition would not have been permitted. From 
one or two stalls a perfect miniature set of church 
furniture and ornaments, stamped in lead, might have 
l)een selected — pix and monstrance, candlestick and 
(‘halice ; with crucifixes and figures of the Virgin and 
saints in endless and glittering variety ; — while, at 
the adjoining one, the child of military predilections 
might have set out an array of battle, of formidcable 
appearance to his infant ideas. T purchased, from a 
rag-doll stall, for three vintems, (a trifle more than 
tlireepence,) a capital figure of a negi'o dandy, as a 
memorial of my visit to the fair of San Lazaro. — 
Xote Book of a Recent Visitor, 


SIMILARITY OF THE TOYS AND GAMES OF DIFFERENT 
NATIONS. 


I was amused here by watching a child j)laying 
with a pop-gun, made of bamboo, similar to that of 
(juill, with which most English children are familiar, 
which propels pellets by means of a spring-trigger 
made of the upper part of the quill. It is easy to 
conclude such resemblances between the familiar toys 
of different countries to be accidental, but I question 
their being really so. On the plains of India, men 
may often be seen for hours together flying what, with 
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US, are children’s kites ; and I procured a Jew’s harp 
from Thibet. These are not the toys of savages ; but 
tlic amusements of people more than half-civilized, 
and with whom we have had indirect communication 
from the earliest ages. The Lepchas play at quoits, 
using slates for the purpose, and at the Highland 
games of “ putting the stone,” and “ drawing the 
stone.” Chess, dice, draughts, hockey, and battle- 
dore and shuttlecock, are all Indo-Chinese or Tartar- 
ian ; and no one familiar with the wonderful instances 
of similarity between the monasteries, ritual, cere- 
monies, attributes, vestments, and other paraphernalia 
of the eastern and western churches, can fail to ac- 
knowledge the importance of recording even the most 
trifling analogies *or similarities between the manners 
and customs of the young as well as of the old. — 
Ilhmlaijan Journal, 


RIDINGS AND CIIAFFINGS. 

A singular custom prevails in South Nottinghamshire 
and North Leicestershire. When a husband, forget- 
ting his solemn vow to love, honour, and keep his wife, 
has had recourse to physical force, and beaten her, the 
rustics get up what is called a “ riding.” A cart is 
drawn through the village, having in it two persons 
dressed so as to resemble the woman and her master. 
A dialogue, representing the quarrel, is carried on, 
aud a supposed representation of the beating inflicted. 
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This performance is always specially enacted hefore 
the offender's door. Another, and perhaps less ob- 
jectionable mode of shaming men out of a brutal and 
unmanly practice, is to empty a sack of chaff at the 
offender’s door, — an intimation, I suppose, that thrash- 
ing has been “ done within.” Perhaps this latter 
custom gave rise to the term ^“chafling.” Thirty years 
ago both these customs were very common in this 
locality ; but, either from an improved tone of morality, 
or from the comparative rarity of the offence that led 
to them, both ridings and chaffings are now of very 
rare occurrence . — Notes and Queries, 


ETHIOPIAN ESTIMATION OI^^OMEN. 

Since very early times a great estimation of the' 
female sex appears to be a very general custom. We 
often find reigning queens of Ethiopia mentioned. 
From the campaign of Petronius, Kandakc is well 
knowm, — a name which, according to Pliny, was be- 
stowed on all the Ethiopian queens. In the sculptures 
of Meore, too, we find very warlike and, doubtless, 
reigning queens represented. Their genealogies wer(i 
not counted by males, but by females ; and the in- 
heritance did not devolve upon the son, but the 
daughter or sister. The Batuta reports the same 
custom to be existing among the Messofites, a w estern 
negro race. Even now, the court and upper ministers 
of some southern princes are all women. Noble ladies 
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allow their nails to grow an inch long — a sign they 
are to command, and not to work — a custom which is 
found in the sculptures among the shaj)eless queens of 
Meore . — Letters from Ethiojna^ by Dr, Lepsius, 


AN EASTERN BATH. 

• 

The following graphic and amusing sketcli, of the 
sufferings attendant on a first trial of an eastern bath, is 
translated from a work by Messieurs A. Dumas and 
A. Dautzats, two French travellers, entitled, Qmnze 
Jours au Sinai; or, A Fortnight on Sinai : — “Scarcely 
liad I entered, when two strong men belonging to the 
bath laid hold of nft, and in an instant I was stripped to 
the skin. One of them then passed a linen shawl around 
my waist, while the other fastened on my feet a pair 
of gigantic pattens, which at once made me a foot taller, 
riiis mode of shoeing not only rendered flight impos- 
sii)le, but, by its clumsy elevation, destroyed my equi- 
librium; and I should inevitably have fallen, had not 
the two men supported me on cither side. I was fairly 
caught. We passed into another room; here the va- 
j)our and heat stifled me. I thought that my guides had 
mistaken the way, and had got into an oven. 1 tried 
to shake them off, but my resistance was anticipated. 
In a few moments I was astonished at perceiving that, 
as the perspiration poured from me, my lungs began 
to dilate, and my respiration returned. In this state 
I passed through five or six rooms, the heat of which 
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increased so rapidly that I began to believe that 
man bad, for five thousand years, mistaken bis proper 
element, and that his ai)propriate destiny was boiling 
or roasting. At last we came to the stove-room ; 
there the fog was so dense that 1 could not see two 
steps before me, and the heat so insupportable that 1 
partly fainted. I shut my eyes, and resigned myself 
to my guides. After lea<ling, or rather carrying me 
a few steps farther, they took off my girdle, unhooked' 
my pattens, and extended me, half-swooning, on some- 
thing like a marble table. AVith my other senses, my 
sight revived ; and, des[)ite of tlie fog, 1 made out, with 
tolerable accuracy, the surrounding objects. My tor- 
mentors seemed to have forgotten me for a moment ; 
they were busy at one side of the rOom. I lay in the 
centre of a large square saloon, incrusted, to the height 
of five or six feet, witli variously coloured marbles ; 
a series of spouts threw out incessantly streams of 
steaming water, which, falling on the pavement be- 
neatli, glided thence into four basins, like cauldrons, 
at the four corners of the room. On the surface of the 
water in these basins was an indefinite number of bald 
heads bobbing about, and expressing, by the most 
grotesque contortions of face, various degrees of 
I'elicity. This spectacle so occupied my attention that 
I scarcely heeded the return of my masters. They 
came, however ; one with a large wooden bowl of soa]>- 
suds, the other with a ball of fine flax. Suddenly, one 
of the rascals inundated my face and neck with his 
suds ; and the other, having seized me by the shoulder, 
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rubbed most furiously my face and breast with his flax. 
Tilus treatment, and the pain induced by it, Avere so 
perfectly intolerable, that all my powers of resistance 
and resentment waked at once. I bolted upright, 
kicked my flaxen friend half-across tlie room, and plant- 
ed my fist in the face of soap-suds with such good-will 
that he lay sprawling on the floor. Then, knowing of 
no other remedy for the soap, (which was blistering ray 
skin,) I boldly plunged into the larger basin. I had 
misjudged; the remedy was worse than the disease. 
Before, my face and neck were cauterized ; now, my 
whole body was scalded ; — the Wiiter was boiling ! 1 

yelled with pain ; sprang on and over my neighbours, 
who could not comprehend my case ; and got out of 
the tub almost as rapidly as I got in. However, I 
wjis not rapid enough to escape the effect of the ablu- 
tion; my body was as red as a lobster. I was stupi- 
fied. 1 must be dreaming, or riding a nightmare. 
Yet there was no deception. Here, under my very 
eyes, ware men stewing in a broth of which T had 
ti-kd the temperature, who evidently took great de- 
light in the operation. What could it mean? My 
notions of pleasure and pain became confused ; they 
could enjoi/ what to me was wjonij! I once more 
resolved to resign myself to fate. I doubted my 
own judgment. I distrusted my own senses. 1 
determined again to submit to my tormentors. They 
came, having recovered from my assault. I follow- 
ed them without resistance to another basin. They 
made signs to me to descend the steps; I obeyed. 
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From this I passed to another of a higher tem- 
perature, but still supportable. I remained in it, as 
ill the first, about three minutes. I then proceeded 
to the tliird, which was still some ten or twelve de- 
grees hotter; and, finally, reached the fourth where 
1 liad commenced. I approached it with the great- 
est repugnance ; but I had made up my mind to go 
through with my desperate adventure. T first dipped 
my toe in the water; it was hot, certainly, but not 
so scalding as before. I gi*adually immersed my whole 
body, and was surprised to find it endurable. My 
attendants now again took me in hand. They replaced 
the linen around my waist, bound a shawl on iny 
licad, and led me back through the rooms by which 1 
had entered, taking care to add to my covering at 
each change of atmosphere, until I arrived at the 
chamber where I was so unceremoniously stripped. 
Here 1 found a good carpet and pillow. My turban 
and girdle were taken off ; I was enveloped in a large 
woollen gown, laid down like an infant, and left alone. 
I had now an indefinable feeling of comfort. I was 
perfectly happy; yet so exhausted that, when the 
door was opened, half-an-hour after, I had not 
<*hanged my position by the movement of a finger or 
a muscle. The new-comer was a sinewy and well- 
set Arab. He approached my couch as if he had 
^ome business with me. I looked on him with a sort 
of dread, very natural to a man who had passed such 
an ordeal as I have described ; but I was too weak to 
attempt to rise. He took my left hand, cracked all its 
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joints, and did the same to the riglit. After my hands, 
ho administered upon my feet and knees; and, to finish 
the matter, he dexterously threw me into tlie position 
of a pigeon to be broiled, and gave me the cotqy de grace 
by cracking the vertebrae of my spine. 1 screamed 
with terror, thinking my back-bone was broken to 
a certainty. My masseur then kneaded my arms, legs, 
and thighs for a-quarter of an hour, and left me. J 
was weaker than ever; my joints all pained me ; and 
I had not strength sulficient to cover myself with the 
carpet. A servant now brought me coffee, pastiles, 
and a pipe; and left me to intoxicate myself with 
perfume and tobacco. I passed luilf-an-hour in a 
drowsy state, lost in the vagaries of a delicious ineb- 
riation, experiencing a feeling of ha])piness before un- 
known, and entertaining a supreme indifference to every 
(absent) earthly tiling. I was awakened from this by 
a barber, who shaved mo, and combed my whiskers 
and moustaches. Next, my Arab returned, to whom 
I made signs that I wished to depart. He brought 
my clothes, assisted me in my toilet, and led me to 
tlic chamber opening on the vestibule, where f found 
my cloak. The cost of this entertainment, which 
lasted three hours, was a piaster and a-half, or eleven 
sous of our money.” 

ODD CUSTOMS AMONG THE ARMENIANS. 

The young unmarried people, of both sexes, enjoy 
perfect liberty within the recognized limits of manners 
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nnd propriety. Custom is here precisely the reverse 
of what prevails in the surrounding countries ; whilst, 
in the latter, the purcliase of a wife is the only usual 
ibrm of contracting a marriage, until which time the 
girl remains in perfect seclusion, — among the Armen- 
ians, on the contrary, the young ])cople of both sexes 
enjoy free social intercourse. The girls go where 
they like, unveiled and bareheaded — the young men 
carry on their love-suits freely and openly; and marri- 
ages of affection are of common occurrence. But with 
jnarriage tlic scene changes; the word whicli tlie young 
woman pronounces at the altar, in accepting her hus- 
l)and, is the last that is, for a long time, lieard from 
her lips. From that moment she never appears, even 
in lier own house, unveiled. She is never seen abroad 
in the public streets, except when slie goes to church, 
which is only twice in the year, and then closely 
veiled. If a stranger enters the house or garden, she 
instantly conceals herself. With no })erson, not even 
her father or brother, is she allowed to exchange a 
single word ; and she speaks to her husband only 
when they are alone. With the other part of the 
household she can only communicate by gestures, 
and by talking on her fingers. This silent reserve, 
which custom imperatively prescribes, the young wife 
maintains until she has born her first child, — from 
which period she becomes gradually emanci])ated 
from her constraint ; she speaks to her new-born in- 
fant; then her mother-in-law is the first person she 
may address ; after awhile she is allowed to converse 
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with her own mother, then with her sister-in-law, 
and afterwards her own sisters. Now she begins to 
talk with the young girls in the house ; but always 
in a gentle w'hisper, that none of the male part of tlie 
family may hoar what is said. The wife, however, 
is not fully emancipated ; her education is not coni- 
pletod until after the lapse of six years! and even lin n 
she can never speak with any strangers of the otlu‘r 
sex, nor appear before them unveiled. If we examiju- 
closely into these social customs, in connexion with 
the other phases of national life in Armenia, we can- 
not but recognize in them a great knowledge of human 
nature and of the heart . — Baron Von Haxthausen^s Na- 
tions and liaces between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 


THE PEASANTS OF BULGARIA. 

As the traveller proceeds on his way he encounters 
a team of ox or buflalo carts en route to or from the 
camp. J^ct us stop and look at this scarecrow who is 
driving them. lie is a stout, well-made, and hand- 
some man, with finely-shaped features, and large dark 
eyes ; but, for all that, there is a dull dejected look 
about him which rivets the attention. There is no 
speculation in the orbs which gaze on you, half in 
dread, half in wonder ; and if there should be a cavass, 
or armed Turk, with you, the poor wretch dare not 
take his look away for a moment, lest he should meet 
tlie ready lash, or provoke some arbitrary act of vio- 
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lonce. His head is covered with a cap of black sheep- 
skin, with the wool on, beneath wliich falls a mass of 
tangled hair, which unites with beard, and whisker, 
and moustache, in forming a rugged mat about the 
lower part of the face. A jacket, made of coarse 
brown cloth, hangs loosely from his shoulders, leaving 
visible the breast, burnt almost black by exposure to 
llie sun. Underneath the jacket is a kind of vest, 
which is conlined round the waist by several folds of 
a shawl or sash, in which are stuck a yataghan, or 
knife, and a reed pipe-stick. The breeches are made 
of a very rudely manufactured cloth, wide above, and 
gathered in at the knee ; and the lower part of the leg 
is protected by rags, tied round with bits of old string, 
which put one in mind of tho Italian bandit, d la 
Wallack, in a state of extreme dilapidation and 
}>overty. If you could speak willi this poor Bulgarian, 
you would find his mind as \vastc as the land around 
you. He is a Christian after a fasliion ; but he puts 
far more faith in charms, in amulets, and in an un- 
<'leanly priest, and a certain stunt of his villtigc, than 
in prayer or works. He believes the Turks are his 
natural masters ; that he must endure meekly what 
they please to inHict; and that, between him and 
Heaven, there is only one power and one man strong 
enough to save him from tho most cruel outrages, or 
to withstand the sovereign sway of the Osmanli, — and 
that power is Russia, and that man is the Czar. His 
Vvdiole fortune is that wretched cart, whi(;h he regards 
as a triumph of construction ; and he has driven those 
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loan, fierce-eycd buffiiloes many a mile, from somo 
distant village, in the hope of being employed by the 
Commissariat, who offer what seems to him to be the 
most munificent remuneration of three shillings and 
fourpence a-day, for the services of himself, his beasts, 
and Araba. His food is coarse brown bread, or a 
mess of rice and grease, flavoured with garlic, — the 
odour of which has penetrated his very bones, and 
spreads in vapour around him. His drink is water, 
and now and then an intoxicating draught of bad raki, 
or sour country wine. In that abject figure you look 
in vain for the dash of Thracian blood, or seek tlu; 
descendant of the Roman legionary. From whatever 
race lie springs, the Bulgarian peasant hereabouts is 
the veriest slave that ever tyranny created ; and as h(‘ 
.walks slowly away, with downcast eyes and stooping 
head, by the side of his cart, the hardest heart must be* 
touched with pity at his mute dejection, and hate the 
people and the rule that have ground him to the dust. 


EGYPTIAN FEMALE MANNERS. 

Mrs. Belzoni, the widow of the celebrated traveller, 
gives the following minute account of the manners of 
the females of Egypt : — 

“ I took the opportunity, while in Egypt, to obscr^'c 
the manners of the women in that country. On our 
arrival at Assouan, I went to visit the women of tlu; 
Aga of that place. I was met at the door by himself, 
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his wife, liis sister, her husband, two young children, 
three old women, uglier than Macbeth’s witches, and 
an old negro slave. I entered into a small yard, 
and a deal chair was brought to me. The Aga then 
went out, and the women then stood round me; while 
the husband of the Aga’s sister made coffee, and 
prepared a pipe, — which he presented to me, not al- 
lowing the women to touch it. He durst not trust 
them with anything, as he knew of their monkey- 
ish tricks when he turned his back. He seemed 
to pride himself much on his great knowledge of 
the world, by correcting the rough curiosity of the 
women, when they attempted to examine my dress too 
rudely. 

“1 made a sign I wished them to sit down, and, in 
j)articiilar, that his wife should take coffee with me ; 
hilt he treated them very harshly, made me under- 
stand that coffee would be too good for them, and said 
water was good enough — at the same time, he held the 
<ioffce-pot, pressing me to drink more ; on my refusing, 
he locked it up in. a small room, that the women miglit 
not drink it. By this time 1 had been so much among 
the women in Egypt, and compelled to smoke, that 1 
could easily finish my half-pipe. After having smoked 
for some time, I laid it down; one of the women took 
it up, and began to smoke. On seeing such a horrid 
profanation, the man took it from her with violence, 
and was going to beat her, which I naturally prevent- 
ed. He filled it again, and offered it to me ; but as I 
did not wish to smoke any more, he went and care- 
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fully locked it up, making me understand, when I 
wanted it, it was at my service. 

‘‘ I must confess I felt li^irt to sec the distinction 
made ; but afterwards 1 saw the necessity of so doing. 
I could not help reflecting on the inconsistency I often 
met witli from these men ; they treat women with tlic 
greatest contempt, and yet they always behaved to 
mo not only with r(^spect, but even with humility — 
so that their roughness seems noti directed towards 
women in general ; and I have often heard them re- 
mark to me, tluit if they treated these women as 1 
was treated, they would become quite unruly. 

“A short time after, the Aga came*Jin; and, inquiring 
if they had served me with coffee and a pipe, he went 
to his treasury, and brought out som(^ dirty bruised 
grapes, as a great treat, wliieh he presented to me, — 
the poor women looking with wistful eyes towards tlu^ 
basket. In the impulse of the moment, 1 took it and 
offered them to his wife, and then to the rest, who all 
refused ; and though they did not dare to take any 
themsel\cs, yet they pressed me to eat them. I began 
at last, one by one, trying to wipe them in a hand- 
kerchief without their perceiving it ; but I was mis- 
taken, for their eyes were fixed upon me very closely. 
An old woman saw what I was doing, and ran and 
fetched me a burdock of water. I did not ask for 
water at first, as, not knowing tlie customs of these 
people, I was afraid to do anything to offend them. 

‘‘ 1 now gave my little present of beads, and a look- 
ing-glass which contained a drawer; the beads pleased 
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them, and the glass, made to stand by itself, was to 
tliem a matter of astonishment. To describe the tricks 
the women played with it, tearing it from each other, 
and setting it in any way hut the right, would be 
thought a caricature. I at first attempted to shew 
them the right way to use it ; but there is no other 
method with those women than letting them Iiave 
tlieir own way ; and I believe it is pretty well so in 
more civilized countries, or I am inucli mistaken. 
When the wife perceived they had got the glass out 
of its frame, she put it into a little room, and locked 
it up witli the beads. They then began the examina- 
tion of my dress, as the man was not there, which J 
had reason to be sorry enough for. I was then in 
European clothes. 

“The first thing was my hat and hair, and necker- 
chief of black silk, which they coveted much ; next, 
the buttons of my coat ; nothing could persuade them 
but money was hid in them. T opened one to con- 
vince them of the contrary; tins seemingly did not 
satisfy them, for, judging by their own tricks, they 
thought it was one put there purposely to deceive. I 
verily believe, if the man had not now come in, they 
would have been very troublesome. However, 1 learnt 
sufricient in tliis, my first visit, to guide me in future, 
and to put on a greater degree of consequence with 
the other women I might have to deal with ; for b} 
shewing myself free with them, on account of my 
ignorance of their character, they would take advan- 
tage of it. On the man coming in, they began to pre- 
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pare to cook the dinner for the Aga, which consisted 
of bamia boiled in mutton-broth, poured over bread, 
with a little mutton, and some minced meat, mix(Ml 
up with rice into balls; what other ingredients might 
be used, shall by me be nameless. The cleanliness oi“ 
tills preparation I have not eloquence to describe. Tlie 
horror that I felt at the idea, that I should be obliged 
to eat of it, was more than my English stomach could 
relish at that moment. They brought me all the 
dishes before they took them out to the Aga and Mr. 
Belzoni, who was to dine with him. The first was the 
bamia, which I refused ; but I took a piece of boiled 
mutton, as being the cleanest, Avith some bread. That 
would not do ; the wife took some of the minced meat 
and rice in her hands, and insisted on my eating it, 
making me understand it was the best. At last, all 
was carried to the Aga. I was then served with the 
customary coffee and pipe. The house, or rather 
stable, consisted of four walls, which had the sky foi* 
its ceiling, inclosing tAvo small rooms, one in Avhich 
the Aga used to keep his treasure locked, such as 
cofiec, coffee-cups, tobacco, &c. ; — the other was the 
Avife’s, and contained all their great wardrobe, besides 
bread, onions, flour, dhourra, oil, and many other 
things of the kind. The furniture consisted of water- 
jars, sieves to clean the corn and sift the flour, a 
lew earthen pots to cook in, some wooden boAvls out 
of an oven, and some burdocks for cooling water, 
a small coffee-pot, and old mats to lie on. I took 
my leave, giving the children and woman a small 
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present of money, promising to call and sec them on 
iny return. 

Next morning, another wife of the Aga sent nn* 
word she would be glad to see me. I felt little inclin- 
ation to go ; but not wishing to make any distinction 
between them, I went, and found, to my surprise, a 
very pretty young woman. She lived next door to the 
other, who got upon the walls to see what was passing 
between us. She had no coffee to give ; but, instead, 
presented me with some dates, and dhourra in grain. 
She seemed much afraid of the other wife. Though 
pretty in my eyes, she was not thought so by her own 
[)Cople ; the other, though old, was considered the 
greatest beauty in Assouan, on account of her being 
so extremely fat. Their hair was plaited after the 
Nubian custom, adorned with a few gold ornaments, 
with plenty of stinking raw fat, and a certain bark of 
a tree, beat in powder to make it black besides, giving 
a horrid perfume, which they consider as a great im- 
j)rovement to their charms ; — it is not the same pow- 
der they use in blacking the eyebrows and eyelids. I 
made her a present of some beads, which she tried to 
hide ; and I wished her farewell. 

“ On our arrival at Ybsambul I did not go on 
shore. The wife of Davoud Cacheff having heard that 
there was a Frank Avoman on board, sent a young 
negro girl on purpose to see what kind of animal 1 
Avas. She was rather shy to come near me at first ; 
hut the men telling her, if she came into the boat the 
sette would give her a buckshish, (a present,) she 
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came with reluctance. 1 gave her some beads, which 
instantly got the better of her fears, and she observed 
everything on board minutely. Having kept her eyes 
fixed upon a half-pint basin, she jumped up and ran 
away; slie returned in a few minutes, bringing me 
some (Ihourra, bread, and dates,- telling me her mistress 
hoped I would not refuse to send her that beautiful 
basin, pointing to it. It was curious to sec the 
anxiety the girl shewed for fear I should not give it 
to her. She ma<lc me understand her mistress had 
taken all the beads I liad given her. I gave her some 
more, with the wonderful basin, and a plate like it. 
The joy the poor thing felt on receiving it was such 
that, in her hurry to get out of the boat, she had 
nearly broken them. 

“ On our return from the Shallal, wo stopped at the 
village Eshke to transact some business with llosscyn 
(’achelf. 1 remained on board while Mr. Belzoni went 
to visit him ; during which time the Avomen of the vil- 
lage, with their children, came running toAvards the 
boat; but some men belonging to the Cachoff Avould 
not let them approach, and those Avho pressed forAvard 
they beat, and at the others flung stones. On my see- 
ing this, I made a sign to the women to approach, 
and seemed in a great passion Avith the men for beat- 
ijig them. Those that could come near me kissed my 
liand, and seemed much gratified at my preventing 
the men from beating them. They AA^ere much pleased 
at the AAdiiteness of my skin, and the colour of my 
hair. To those that had but few ornaments, I gave 
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beads for themselves and children. What pleased me 
moat was, they did not shew any disposition to covet- 
ousness, or express any desire that I should give them 
anything; they seemed perfectly content that I allowed 
them to see me, and imitated the action that I made 
to the men not to beat them. TJiosc I gave beads to 
went away, — 1 did not expect to sec them again ; 
they soon returned, bringing me some dhourra, bread, 
and dates, liner than 1 had ever seen before or 
since. I naturally concluded it was a demand for 
another buckshish. According to the custom of the 
Arab women, on iny giving them some beads, they 
took out what I had before given them, and, kissing 
my hands, begged me to accept their present, wlueli 1 
did; they then sent for more dates. I mad(‘, them 
understand 1 gave them the beads only as remem- 
brances of me, and not for tlie sake of getting anytldng 
in return. On seeing IVIr, llelzoni and some of the 
Cacheff’s men at a distance, they set up a great shout, 
and made me understand they must go. I was very 
sorry to part so soon with these Avomen, — tlieir man- 
ners were much more friendly than I have ever met 
with. They watched the boat at a distance till we 
left the shore. 

“On our return to Ybsambul I went to Davoud 
Cacheff’s wife. She had been previously informed 
of my intended visit, and accordingly put herself and 
palace in order. By the look of the building outside 
I certainly expected to have found something better 
inside ; but it was much the same as that of Assouan, 
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On entering, I found her sitting on the black goats’ 
skins sewed into one. I perceived this was considered 
a mark of grandeur that was not used in common. 
She got up, and, after saluting me, took the said 
skin, and placed it for me to sit on, and sat on the 
earth herself. I would, with much pleasure, have dis- 
pensed with the skin. She was dressed in a blue 
e.otton goAvn of Lower Egypt, which is considered a 
very grand dress in Nubia. The coifee that was 
brought me was some we had given them on passing, 
as they can seldom have any. They use kerkadan, a 
small grain, the produce of the country, of which I 
have a few. Her young child was lying on a skin 
naked — it was twenty days old ; but she scarcely took 
any notice of it. I gave her some different kinds of 
beads ; she was surprised I did not wear any myself. 
1 informed her, as well as I could, that 1 was dressed 
as a man. She then spoke softly to the little girl, — 
the slave before-mentioned, — who came and sat down 
by me, and some other old hags she had sent for. 
The girl first untied my neckerchief, examined my 
coat, and shewed as much curiosity about the buttons 
as my friends at Assouan. Their remark on my 
corsets, which I still wore, were extremely sensible. 
1 made them understand they belonged to the female 
})art of my dress. They kept crying, ^Tayih^ tayib^* 
(good,) at everything I shewed them. The Nubian 
women, in general, I found more kind and civil, and 
did not shew that invidious jealousy and covetousness 
the Arab women possess. After satisfying their curi- 
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o.^ity about my clothes, she ordered the women, whom 
she had sent for on purpose, to dance, thinking to 
amuse me ; but, unfortunately, I did not appreciate 
this mark of respect they thought they were paying 
me. Some time after, I got up and bade her fare- 
well, though she wished me to stay longer. 

“ During my stay there a young woman came on 
board, begging me to give her some beads, shewing 
me, at the same time, she had but very few, — among 
which I saw she had two or three antique beads of 
cornelian, with a drop, which she exchanged with 
me for other beads, and went away very highly 
pleased. I was well content with my exchange, and 
was determined to go among the women at every 
place we might stop at. On our arrival at the isle 
of Philoe, I, according to custom, left Mr. Belzoni, and 
went in search of the women. The first I met was a 
j>retty young female with a child on her shoulder, 
wlio saluted me in a very friendly mariner, and of- 
fered to shew me about the place. In a few moments 
after,* we were joined by an old woman and her 
daughter, a very pretty girl. She did not seem 
I>leased with the notice I took of the other young 
woman, to whose child I had given some beads ; but 1 
liave reason to think they did not know I was a woman, 
for they had not seen any of the people of our boat ; 
and as they had seen some Europeans some months 
before in the same kind of dress, it is possible they 
were mistaken. Seeing the other had got beads, she 
demanded some in a rough manner. However, I gave 
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her the same quantity I had given the other. She 
asked, in an importunate manner, for more, and madt^ 
as if she would return those I had given her if I did 
not. On seeing tliis, I took them from her, and gave 
them, with some more, to the first young woman. 
Slie got into a passion, and attempted to take them 
from her; which I prevented. She then begged me, 
more civilly, to give her some ; but I would not give 
her any then, and made her understand I would not 
be compelled.” 


EGYPTIAN women’s GUIEP. 

As we walked out this morning, near a little village 
on the western bank of the Nile, our attention was 
arrested by loud outcries, which seemed to proceed 
from botli sides of the river; and on the opposite 
banks we saw some wopien making violent gesticu- 
lations, accompanied with piercing screams. At the 
same time, a confused wailing arose from the village ; 
and, directing our steps thither, we saw a number of 
women, seated on the ground, swinging themselves to 
and fro, throwing dust upon their heads, and uttering 
a low murmuring cry, that seemed to be a repetition 
of the same words, in a plaintive monotonous chant. 
Others were walking up and down, throwing their 
arms in the air, tearing their long cotton hoods, shak- 
ing their dresses violently, and shrieking as if dis- 
tracted with grief. All the w'omen of the village 
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were gathered around one of the little hoods, which 
seemed to be the centre of this strange commotion. 
Presently, the women whom we had seen on the 
opposite bank arrived in a boat, and came, in 
mournful procession, to join in the wailing of the 
village. Some were chanting the same dolorous 
chant. Others, throwing aside their garments, 
would shriek at intervals; and eacli one, as she 
reached the group at the village, would utter a shrill 
piercing scream, such as we had at first heard from 
the other side of the river. On inquiring the occasion 
of this grief, we learned that a little child playing 
near the river, the day before, had fallen in and got 
drowned; and though, according to the present cus- 
tom of the country, he had been already committed 
to the dust, the neighbours, flir and near, had gath- 
ered to mourn with the mother. The absence of 
male persons from this assembly of women, forcibly 
reminded us of the frequent allusions in the Scrip- 
tures to the mourning of women; and the whole 
scene answered to the details of scenes in the Old 
Testament. The effect was peculiar. There were, 
perhaps, in all, thirty women, all dressed in the uni- 
form style of the poorer class of women in Egypt, 
with a long loose garment of dark blue cotton cloth, 
and a hood of the same material covering the head, 
and destjending to the waist. These melancholy- 
looking figures passed to and fro, shrieking, howling, 
wailing, throwing open their hoods, and, disfiguring 
themselves with dirt, jerking their garments as if 
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they would tear them to pieces ; they seemed the very 
impersonation of despair, I know not how long this 
scene continued — perhaps till nature was exhausted ; 
but for more than a mile beyond the village, we con- 
tinued to hear that wild piercing cry that had at first 
startled us. — Rev, J, Thomson's Letters from Egypt, 


NATIVES OF CIRCASSIA. 

As soon as we landed, we were surrounded by a 
crowd of Circassians, who immediately led us by a 
path from the shore, through woods, brambles, and 
ditches, to a long field, surrounded by woods, among 
which several wooden dwellings shewed their roofs. 
A Circassian made me mount his horse. Crossing a 
stream, I gave it up again, and prepared, with a 
guide, to scale one of the mountain heights. On our 
way we met two Circassian young ladies, rather 
moon-faced, but with beautiful com})lcxions, and 
[>leasant expression. Our Circassian friend called to 
them to cover their faces, — an order which the young 
Lidies shewed their good sense by neglecting. We 
descended by another mountain- path to the sea; — 
here we took another stroll, and entered a wood. 
Ill the wood we met a fine-looking old gentleman, 
mounted, and proceeding slowly ; witli him were two 
Circassian girls, his daughters, as it appeared. Not 
knowing what to make of us, he drew his sword, or 
rather long knife, and looked fierce ; but on nearing 
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us, and seeing we were unarmed, returned it again, 
and was quite liappy when lie knew us to be “ In- 
ghaclecz/’ Then liis daughters came forward and 
shook hands with us. One was about twelve years 
old, the other fourteen ; the latter exceedingly pretty, 
with a fair skin, blue eyes, and light hair, and, we 
are told by the old gentleman, ready and happy to 
become a portion of the personal effects of any of us 
for 10,000 piasters (£80.) These Circassian girls 
look forward to this as being settled in life; and 
going to Stamboul is a fulfilment of their best wishes 
and desires, just as a young lady in London makes 
an ‘‘ eligible’* match. Our little friend with the blue 
eyes looked at us earnestly, in confirmation of papa’s 
words, and made some of our party a present of shells 
she had just picked up, which she pantomimed would 
bear a fine polish. But a Circassian girl here and at 
Stamboul arc two very difterent beings. At home 
she wanders about in plain and rough dress, only 
dreaming of the gold and decoration that may some 
day fall to her lot at Stamboul. On descending tlic 
mountain, we saw a number of Circassian women 
looking from among the brushwood at the ships. 
Directly we appeared, they dipped among the brusli- 
wood like so many specimens of “ Jack in the Box.” 
The Circassians are a remarkably good-looking race, 
— tall and well made, and generally fair, some, even 
of the older warriors, having quite pink checks ; and, 
odd enough, when one considers their roaming life, 
their feet and hands are remarkably small. They 
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cut their skin-shoes to lit the foot exactly. In dress 
they carry a huge alfair on the head, of the calpac 
species ; a higli cone of yellow cloth rises from a 
forest of fur which encircles tlie head; their coats 
are principally made of a coarse woollen fabric, and 
reach far below the knee. The higlier orders have 
this of brilliant yellow cloth. Kound the throat a 
linen under-garment buttons exactly; and over this 
is frequently worn a smart silk alfair, showing be- 
tween the folds of the coat. In their breast they 
carry about a score of bone or ivory cases, filled with 
loose powder, having the ball at tlie top. Some of 
the better sort wear smart scarlet leggings and yellow 
or red slippers; round the waist of all are fastened 
multitudinous knives and pistols upon a leather belt; 
and slung over the slioulder, in a cloth case, tlie rifle. 
They look altogctlier like a set of aristocratic savages. 
— Correspondent of Times in Admiral Lyon^s Squadron. 


A rUENCllWOMAN AT HOME. 

She helps to cook the dinner she has bought — for 
servants are wasteful with charcoal, and she knows 
to an inch how little she can use. In that marvellous 
place, a French kitchen — whci'o two or three little 
holes in a stove cook such delicate dishes, and perform 
such culinary feats as our great roaring giants of 
coal-lires have no conception of— she flies about like 
a fairy, creating magical messes out of raw material 
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of the most ordinary description. She mixes up the 
milk and eggs that make the foundation of the soupe 
a Voseile, if it be meagre-day. This sorrel soup is 
a great favourite in economical households, and is 
vaunted as being higidy rafrmchissant for the blood 
— ^indeed, one of the most refreshing things you can 
take next to a tisane of limc-tlowcrs. She mixes tlie 
salad; oil, salt, and pepper are all she puts into it. 
She fries the potato chips, or peeps into the pot of 
haricots, or secs that the spinach is clean, and the 
asparagus properly boiled. And then she turns to 
the plat sucre, or sweet dish — if she have one for 
dinner — the viz au rlmw, or the oiufs a la neiye, or 
the creme a la vanilk, — all simple enough and cheap, 
and not unwittingly rejected if 2)roporly made. In 
tiict, our friend does the work of a head-cook, the 
servant doing the dirty work. Yes, though a lady 
born and bred, refined, elegant, and agreeable in 
society, a hdle in her way, yet she docs not think it 
beneath her dignity to lighten the household expenses 
by practical economy and activity. The dinner of 
a French family is cheap and simple. There is al- 
ways soup, the meat of the stew-pan ; sometimes, if 
not strict in expenditure, another jdate of meat ; 
generally two vegetables dressed, and eaten separ- 
ately; and sometimes, not always, a sweet dish; if 
not that, a little fruit, such as may be cheapest anri 
in the ripest season. But there is very little of each 
thing ; and it is rather in arrangement tlian in mate- 
rial that they appear rich. The idea that the French 
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are gourmands in private life, is incorrect. They 
spend little in eating, and tlicy eat inferior things, 
though tlieir cookery is rather a science than a mere 
accident of civilization. At home the great aim of 
tlie Frencli is to save; and any self- sacrifice that 
will lead to this result is cheerfully undertaken, more 
especially in eating, and in the luxury of mere idle- 
ness. No Frenchwoman will spend a shilling to save 
herself trouble. She would rather work like a dray- 
horse to buy an extra yard of ribbon, or a new pair 
of gloves, than lie on the softest sofa in the world 
in placid finc-ladyism, with crumpled gauze or bare 
hands. — Dickens' Household Words. 


RANK AND TITLES IN SWEDEN. 

Nothing seems to astonish the good people about 
me so much as the notion of my not having a title. 
It is always the first thing to be ascertained before 
you can venture to address any one. A good lady 
who had looked into an old English peerage thought 
she had discovered mine, and called me instantly, 
‘‘ The Eight Honourable Miss.^' But when I peti- 
tioned to be addressed only as madame, my little 
waiting-maid, after almost staring her eyes out, pre- 
cipitately left the room to give vent to her laughter 
in another. “A madam” is the title given here to 
charwomen and the lower order of working women. 
Tiig^ pronoun “you” is never used in conversation; 
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it is an offence to say it to a servant. To all classes 
you must either speak in the third person, addressing 
them by name or title, or use the familiar pronoun, 
— the sign of love, friendship, or familiarity, — “ thou.” 
General acquaintances must always be addressed by 
the title, whatever little it be, wliether of rank, or 
office, or employment, or even of trade. I was once 
seriously embarrassed by not knowing the name of a 
coacbmakcr from whom I had hired a carriage, be- 
cause 1 had only heard him called Mr. Coachmakcr. 
Wives take their husbands* titles, and arc quite as 
tenacious of tliem. Tlius, you addi’css a clergyman 
iis priest, and his wife as priestess ; a major*s wife is 
majorskan ; a coloners, ofverstinna ; and one lady 
has sent me her card, in French, ‘‘JMadame le 
general.** And every time you speak you must use 
the title, “Will gcncralskaii be so good as to give 
me gencralskan’s company,*’ &c. I asked iny grefve 
if I ought to say knmmerjunkerskan, — which title, I 
believe, would signify, “ female young gentleman of 
tlie chamber;” but he told me one could not use 
the feminine of kammerjunkcr. 


AN ENGLISH HOUSE DESCRIBED BY A FRENCHIVLAN. 

You enter. The house, which is not usually wider 
than two or three ordinary windows, ciin afford only 
the narrowest possible space for a staircase. This 
staircase is nearly always of wood, and creaks dread- 
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fully when trodden upon. It is covered with a band 
of carpet or oil-cloth. The windows are ornamented 
with painted blinds. You enter your sitting-room. 
A carpet covers the door all the year round ; but this 
carpet is again covered with bits of other carpet, linen 
bands, and scraps of oil-cloth, which almost hide the 
fundamental carpet. The walls are covered with a 
blazing pattern after a French design. Some friends 
gave me some prints to hang up ; but the landlady was 
horrified at the idea of driving nails into her splendid 
paper, and placed my presents upon chairs. This ac- 
<;ountcd for what I had often noticed in England, and 
had mistaken for carelessness, — viz., that, to avoid 
driving nails into the walls, the English will place 
pictures upon chairs about their rooms. Even for a 
Kubeiis or a Lawrence they would not drive a nail 
througli paper of the value of two shillings a-piece ! 
An immense table, covered with an immense blue cloth, 
bordered with an immense fringe, takes up an immense 
space in my sitting-room. I lift the cloth, and dis- 
cover a table, as substantial as a bridge, supported by 
enormous columns. It cannot be a table — it must be 
an entresol, I can throw my papers and books care- 
lessly about it — even when the vast breakfast tray is 
upon it — and then desert steppes of great extent are 
left around. Should this table become, in the course 
of ages, fossil, it will discover to future generations a 
specimen of the colossal furniture of our time. Then 
there is a long massive, faded sofa, that has suffered 
from the effects of the carboniferous atmosphere — it is 
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liard, and in no way inviting. The eye even docs not 
care to rest upon it ; and the eye is right. People who 
try to leave it, wonder whether it was originally built 
to contain coals. Chairs, which can be lifted only with 
two hands, arc distributed here and there ; but the most 
curious part of the furniture is a huge ebony affair 
opposite the windows. Think of Iavo towers united by 
a platform or terrace, each two storeys. The first is 
divided in two parts — let us say two rooms. Under 
the platform, which is ornamented with a massive 
sculptured balcony, is a secret passage, which, but for 
its Babylonian proportions, might be called a drawer. 
From the flat and polished terrace there must be a fine 
view. I never asked the use of this wooden edifice — 
it might be cither a fortress or an organ. If we were 
all about the size of Polyphemus, I should say it was 
perhaps an ugly sideboard in sonic dining-room inhab- 
ited by the Cyclops. But as human affairs stand, T 
cannot see what use it can serve, except, perhaps, for 
a barricade ! Do you wdsh by chance to roast an ox? 
Come to my room in London — everything is colossal 
hero. The grate is so large that it is impossible to 
make a little fire in it on a day in June. It wants no 
little effort to lift the shovel or the tongs. Above this 
colossal grate is a glass, but placed so high that I can 
but just catch a glimpse of my eyebrows in it. Two 
immense bell-ropes, with cockades as large as the top 
of a hat, complete this formidable furniture, in the 
midst of which man is a Lilliputian. I need not dwell 
upon the details of my bedroom furniture. The bed, 
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which should be capacious, is narrow, like a berth on 
board a steamboat ; the mattress about as elastic as 
a sea biscuit. — Un Voyage de Desagremens d Londres, 
by Jules Leconte. 


ETIQUETTE IN CHINA. 

Sir John llowrin^, speaking of the customs of the 
Chinese, says : “ Certainly in that country there is 
much to learn, and much, no doubt, we see there to 
avoitl ; but much wo discover there which may instruct. 
You, perliaps, know that there is no lady in China, wdio 
aspires to a high position in her conntry, who does 
not look u[)on it as a great accomplishment, and a 
great pleasure, not to be able to walk. I have seen 
beautiful women carri(*.d to their marriage ceremonies 
on the backs of their slaves, wholly unable to walk 
from one end of a room to the other. I remember 
once travelling with a great mandarin, in China, who 
said to mo ; ‘ Is it true that, in your country, there 
arc ladies with great feet who know how to behave 
themselves?’ I replied that I knew many. lie said : 
‘ It is very curious, indeed ; we never get any of the 
sort in China.’ Not long ago, an English lady, a friend 
of mine, was introduced into high society in Canton ; 
and the Chinese ladies, not liaving seen an English- 
woman before, were very curious to look at her feet. 
They said : ‘ It is very strange — she has very good 
manners ; what a wonder it is that such a savage as 
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that should he able to behave herself in good society ! 
Look at licr great feet ! Wluit could her hither and 
mother be thinking of, to let her grow to this size, and 
to let her feet grow with her person?’ One of the 
Chinese ladies observed : ‘ To be sure she knows how 
to behave herself ; but you know she has been in our 
company for some time in Canton.’ That is a trait 
of Chinese barbarism.” 


NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

The Indians in Lower Canada are tall and well- 
formed men, of a copper colour, and a most scornful 
and siivagc ex})rcssion of countenance. Tlieir dress 
cliiofiy consists of white or red blankets thrown over 
the shoulders, and hanging down to the ankles ; and 
some of them wear a large round gorget of polished 
brass upon their breasts. They have girdles around 
their bodies, in which arc ])laced knives, tomahawks, 
and a tobacco-pouch ; and, instead of shoes, they use 
mocassins — a kind of slipper fastened with sandals, 
and made with “ carrabou,” the skin of the moos(j- 
deer. The dress of the females is similar, except that 
some of them wear bodices of skin beautifully orna- 
mented with beads and porcupine quills, and mocassins 
and kirtlcs adorned in the same manner. A few have 
gorgets, and all wear ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, 
&c. Some of the men at Point Levi had tomahawks, 
and bows and arrows ; and the precision with which 
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they shot their iirrows at a mark, fifty or sixty yards 
distant, was astonishing. The huts in which they 
resided were chiefly formed of blankets, or matting 
brought to a point at the top ; tliough some of them 
were covered with bark. There were a few pots and 
pans witliin ; and the smoke of their charcoal and 
wood fires had to find its own way out, thougli most of 
the huts had an aperture left at the top. Hunting, 
shooting, and fishing, are the only employments of the 
men ; and the wandering tribes sometimes bring the 
skins of wild animals they kill in the winter to Quebec 
and IVIontreal in the summer, instead of selling or 
bartering them to the fur companies at their stations. 
The tribes encninjicd at Point Levi were of a much 
wilder character than those who live near Quebec ; 
but it is impossible to form a just idea of the North 
American Indian in his native state, “ when wild in 
woods the noble savage ran,’’ from those who reside 
among the whites. They soon become contaminated 
nith the vices, but graced with none of the virtues 
of ci\ ilization. 


TURKISH HABITS. 

Personal cleanliness being enjoined upon all true 
believers of the Kur-iin, it is considered an act of great 
piety to erect baths and public fountains. Those 
baths are divided into three compartments : 1st, The 
saloon, where you undress and leave your clothes 
behind you, your head-gear being pinned on to the 
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top by way of ticket or label ; 2cl, The tepklarium, 
where, wrapt up in large towels, you repose on cush- 
ions till you are gradually acclimated to the heated 
atmosphere; and 3d, The bath itself. Here, when 
you are in a state of free perspiration, you arc rub- 
b(Hl with silk bags by an attendant, then water of 
the desired temperature is poured over you, then you 
are 'washed witli perfumed soap, then more water is 
dashed over you ; after which you arc swathed up in 
soft towels, and arc carried, more like a batch of h(»t 
rolls in a blanket than a human being, into the di’oss- 
ing saloon. There you recline on comfortable cush- 
ions, find, with a boy gently fanning you, can smoke, 
and drink sherbet or colfec; or else, lulled into a 
dreamy state of languor, can “ away the pleasant 
minutes, until you are cooled down again into your 
natural temperature. 

The houses of the IMussuImen are adorned witli 
select sentences invoking the blessing of Allah. These 
are fantasticfilly written, and gaudily framed, and are 
usually suspended over the gateways, &c: 

A bunch of garlic, mingled with coloured beads, 
is suspended from the eaves of each house, as a charm 
.to avert the evil eye. 

Backgammon and all games of chance are played 
by the Mohammedans only for amusement. Gam- 
bling is a vice almost unknown amongst them. 

Their cofice-shops and shaving-shops are generally 
one and the same thing. You are shaved first, and 
then have your coffee. For shaving, you lie down oii 
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a sofa, as if you were in bed ; and when one check is 
shaved, you turn over, and present the other. The 
razor strop is a long piece of leather that dangles 
from the barber’s waist; and their razors are not 
unlike our common military razors. 

The coffee is served up in little cups, scarcely 
bigger than our egg-cups. One of our brave tars, 
at Constantinople, upon emptying one of these thim- 
blcfulls, cried out : “ This is capital ! Here, waiter, 
just bring me a dozen of these.” 

The Turks, when they eat, do not use either chairs 
or tables. A small stool is put in the middle of the 
room, and on that is jdaced a large circular copper 
tray. Tliey tuck their legs as well as they can under 
this tray. One napkin does duty for all. Tliey use 
no cloth, knives, forks, plates, or glasses. 

Solid food is picked up with the lingers; but for 
the liquid dishes, wooden spoons are provided. 

The bread is never cut with a knife, as to do so is 
considered sinful. It is always broken by the hands. 

Their dislies are exceedingly numerous, consisting 
frequently of twelve or fifteen, sweet and meat dishes 
making llieir appearance in alternate succession. 
Thus, a Turkish dinner will run as follows : — soup, 
kabob, vegetables and meat cooked together, pastry, 
iish, more vegetables and meat, blancmange, entremet, 
macaroni, jelly, more vegetables and meat, fowls, 
sweet dish, pilaf, sherbet. 

They drink no wine — ^your true believer setting his 
lips against all wine. AVatcr is served in a crystal 
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goblet. A species of ardent spirit, called raki^ is taken 
before the meals as an appetizer. 

Hospitality being enjoined at all times by the Kur-an, 
dinner parties are never given. 

The Sultan is obliged, every Friday at noon, to visit 
one of the imperial mosques; and on such occasions he 
is attended by his turhan-bearer and stool-bearer. 

The i)eople enjoy the privilege of presenting peti- 
tions to the Sultan as he goes to inos([ue on a Friday. 
Those appeals arc rarely attended to, as they are 
handed over to the heads of the difterent departments, 
and their invariable practice is never to take any 
notice of them. 

The Sultan is allowed seven wives; but other Mus- 
sulmcu must not go beyond the privileged number 
of four. 

The Sultan takes Imt two meals a-day, like any other 
Turk — one in the morning, ami the other at sunset, 
lie alwiiys takes his meals alone, for, as no one is 
equal to him, no one can have the honour of his com- 
pany. 

The Turks, in general, possess no mathematical, 
philosophical, or scientific learning. 

The ladies of the harem have but one room to 
sleep in at night, and to receive their guests in during 
the day. Their beds are spread upon the floor, taken 
up in the morning, and packed away in closets. The 
mattresses and coverlets are ma<le of the brightest 
colours, looking like very elegant shake-downs. The 
sheets are made of transparent silk gauze, manufac- 
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lured only in Turkey. The pillows are ornamented 
with bunches of gay ribbons. The effect is not unlike 
the fiineiful bedding tliat some Englisli children delight 
in putting on their dolls* bedsteads. 

There are no bells or bell-ropes in the harem ; so 
that when a lady reciuires the use of a servant, she 
has to edap her liands until one makes her appearance. 

They Iiave no fires; but tliere is a large wooden 
box, like one of our big drums, and this is lined with 
tin, and a pan of fire is placed underneath it. This 
box is covered with a liandsome quilt, or table-cover, 
and the ladies sit round it for warmth. It is only 
lately that stoves have been known. 

The ladies can rarely read or write. They never 
wear corsets or st^iys. 

No Turkish lady can dispense with jewellery ; and 
even women of the lowest rank adorn themselves 
with diamonds. 

The Turkish children arc half strangled in swad- 
dling clothes, presenting the appearance of a minia- 
ture Egyptian mummy, beautifully embroidered. Tlie 
curious bundle looks, to speak profanely, like a human 
grub, stamped prematurely with the vivid colours of 
a butterfly. 

A sofa generally runs round the sides of a Turkish 
room, on which the ladies sit, not cross-legged, but 
with their legs folded under their j>crsons, and carefully 
concealed by the drapery of their long robes. It is 
considered extremely vulgar to shew the leg. 

Previous to stepping on to the couch, they leave 
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their slippers on the floor; and when they walk over 
tlic tessclated pavement, or go into the garden, they 
put on 7ialuns, which arc a sort of ornamental wooden 
clogs, only standing much higher. 

The title of Sultana is not given to the wives of tlio 
Sultan, but only to the females of the royal blood. 
Tlie wives arc called Ladnns, 

AYhen Turkish ladies of equal rank visit one another, 
they kiss the hem of each other’s garments. When 
of inferior rank, the visitor is met at the door of the 
saloon by the lady of the house, or sometimes the 
latter merely steps down from tlie sofa. When the 
V isitor is seated, long chibouques, with amber mouth- 
[)icccs set in diamonds, are olfcred by the slaves. 
After this, sweetmeats arc handed on a silver tray, 
with crystal goblets of water; after which follows 
•oflee. Previous to departure, sherbet is served ; and 
lien the guest is reconducted in the same way in 
which she was received. 

The servants arc always present, and remain at 
Llie lower end of the room, with their arms folded on 
:heir girdles. 

The eunuchs are always black, being natives edu- 
cated for the profession, and imported from Nubia, 
riiey arc generally very ugly. 

When the wealth of a Mussulman enables him to 
liave several different wives, they have each their own 
private apartments and servants ; and, althougli under 
he same roof, they visit each other with all the 
etiquette and ceremony of perfect strangers. 
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No Turkish lady, he she young or old, appears in 
public -without tlie indispensable veil. Even black 
ladies fortify their modesty with this muslin protec- 
tion. — Llofj(rs Neivsjxqjet', 

AN EVENING PARTY IN SYRIA. 

Fii'st, then, we will introduce the stranger into the 
Iiousc where the farah (feast) is to bo held. Women 
are busily occupied washing out and sweeping the 
iiourt-yard ; the llowcrs and other plants arc well 
watered; tlie marble fountain is decorated with co- 
lotired lanterns and festoons of flowers ; carpets are 
spread, and divan cushions ranged against the walls; 
the mistaha is tastefully lighted ; and a highly inflam- 
mable torch, composed of the fat wood of fir, resin, and 
other ingredients, is planted in each of tlie four corners. 
In the smoking apartment of the mistaha^ preparations 
are making on a grand scale. I>arge bags of ready- 
washed and prepared timbac arc hung upon nails in the 
wall to filter, and to be fit for immediate use wlien 
the uorghilies arc called into requisition. Tobacco- 
pouches are filled. Two additional manrjals of char- 
coal-fire and some additional coffee-pots are prepared. 

Decanters are filled -with arrali, wine, liqueurs, 
orange-flower and rose water ; and the cut-glass 
saucers replenished -with candied preserves ; wliilst 
two maid-servants and a boy, assisted and superintend- 
ed by the mistress of the house, are busy grinding 
coffee and decocting huge bowls of deliciously-iccJ 
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lemonade. In addition to all this a side-table is groan- 
ing under the weight of plates of sliced oranges and 
picked pomegranates, with numerous other fruits, and 
a great variety of pastry. Ity the time all these ar- 
rangements are completed, the night sets in, the whole 
yard is illuminated, the members of the household and 
the servants are busily engaged tlonning their best 
attire, and the company of hired musicians arrive. 

The music striking up is the signal for the ncjirest 
invited neighbours to make their appearance. They 
arrive, — the men clad in long, loose silken robes, the 
women enveloped in their white uars ; but these latter 
are speedily thrown aside at the invitation of the lady 
of the house, who assists in helping the guests to dis- 
robe, and then confides their iz<irs to tlie trusty care of 
the handmaiden. Now, these veils are all of the same 
make, and they have no initials or other distinguishing 
mark. Notwithstanding this, no confusion ensues on 
the breaking up of a ])arty as to identification ; every 
lady is ({uick to recognize her own peculiar kar, fj'om 
the mass of white sheets that arc folded and piled oim^ 
above another, upon the divan in the up-stairs dr(\ss- 
ing-room. Soon the whole party have arrived, and 
the amusements of the evening commence with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

After this, some of the gentlemen stand up and go 
through the graceful attitudes of the Syrian danc(‘. 
Then some others volunteer the sword dance, or th<i 
Bedouin dance. Some of the married ladies thfui 
take courage ; hut it re(piircs coaxing and threats to 

u 
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induce the timid damsel to display her skill. Persua- 
sion being out of the question, some old gentleman 
gets up, and pretends that he is going to dance instead 
of her ; and ho goes through a few steps till he comes 
close up to some girl that he has singled out from the 
circle. Seizing her arm with no very gentle force, he 
whirls her into the centre of the yard ; and, mean- 
while, some one who has watched the manoeuvre 
acts the same part by some other blushing maiden. 
These are confronted face to face, and there is now 
no escape ; so tlicy commence, at first timidly and 
bashfully, but, getting gradually excited by the music, 
they lose all this pretended hashfulness, and do their 
best to outshine each other ; — and, truly, there is 
rarely a more graceful siglit than two beautiful Da- 
mascene girls, elegantly dressed and bespangled witli 
jewels, displaying their graceful figures to the best 
advantage, to the slow but becoming measure of the 
dance. 

All the other young ladies now follow their ex- 
ample ; and, as each couple retires at the termination 
of their efforts to ])leasc, they are liailed with shouts 
of applause, and liberally besprinkled with rose and 
orange-flower water. 

The old ladies evince their approbation by a pecu- 
liar vibrating scream, produced by the voice passing 
through the nearly closed lips, whilst the under lip is 
kept in a continual tremulous state by the rapid ap- 
plication of the back of the fore- finger to that feature. 

When dancing is over for the evening, games of 
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forfeit arc introduced, and promote much inirtli ; espe- 
cially one game called ^^'Tuthun, tutJiun, min tufImn 'P' 
— a game of Turkish origin, as its name denotes, 
and which is played thus : Every one in the circle 
takes the name of a bird, a tree, or a dower, whilst 
the king of the game goes round and collects in a 
handkerchief some small article from each one ])re- 
sent. These he afterwards shuflles together; and then, 
drawing out one, which he carefully conccjils in his 
hand, he fixes upon some one in the circle to whom 
he puts the question, “ Tuthni^ fuihnn, min tuthim ?” or, 
‘‘Tobacco, tobacco, whose is it?” The party fixed 
upon is obliged to guess, and he names some bird or 
flower which he heard some one call himself ; if the 
guess is wrong, he has to hold out his hand and 
receive throe stripes from a closely knotted liandkcr- 
chief, and then the party referred to is next obliged 
to guess to whom the ‘‘ Tuthun ” belongs ; and so on 
round the circle till the right name has been dis- 
covered. Then the king resigns his post and hand- 
kerchief, and is relieved in his oflice by liiiri or her 
that made the right guess. After these games, some 
one tells a story, or recites a poem. — llaleeh EJendi's 
Thistle and Cedar of Lehamn, 


A LADY OF DAMASCUS. 


We will first describe the daughter of the host, — a 
very fair specimen of her sex in Damascus, Her 
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eyes are beautifully dark, her eyelashes, eyebrows, 
and hair, of a glossy jet black ; the latter, tinged w itii 
henna^ hangs down her back, and reaclios nearly to 
the ground in a succession of plaits, each Icrininating 
with black silk braid knotted and interwoven with 
various sized golden coins ; her features (excepting 
the eyes) are all small, but compact. The nose is 
Grecian, the lips cherry, and slightly pouting, the 
(^hin dimpled, the form of the face oval, and the 
(iomplexion clear, with a rosy tint. The bust and 
liguro are unexceptionable, the arms comely, the 
wrists and ankles well turned, and the feet and 
hands pcrfe.ct models for a sculptor ; yet this is omi 
out of the many nondescript beings that wo en- 
countered, with izar and veil, in the street. Her iiice 
and figure are well set olf by the head-dress and 
oriental costume. 

On the top of her head she wears a small red cap, 
^v’hich is encircled by a handsomely flowered hand- 
kerchief; and over the latter, strings of pearls and 
})ieces of small gold money are tastefully arranged 
in festoons. In the centre of her red cap is a dia- 
mond crescent, from which hangs a long golden cord 
with a blue silk tassel, usually ornamented Avith 
pearls ; her vest fits tight, and admirably displays 
the unlaced figure. In summer this vest is of blue 
or pink satin, bordered and fringed with gold lace ; 
in winter, cloth, edged Avith fur, is substituted for 
the satin ; and over the vest is Avorn a short grey 
jacket, chastely embroidered Avith black silk braid. 
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The vest is confined to the waist by a zunnar; in 
sunirner, of a silk Tripoli scarf ; in winter, by a costly 
oashmerc shawl ; and from under this a long rob(‘ 
reaches to her ankles, and is divided into two long 
lappcls, lined witli satin and fringed with costly 
trimmings. This latter robe jmrtially conceals the 
Mnval, or full trousers, Avhich hang loosely over, 
and are fastened round the ankles ; the tasty mixture 
of colours, and the gracclul arrangement, render the 
costume a perfect study. 

Lfitterly, liJuropcan shoes have been mu eh used by 
the Damascene ladies, especially those gaily fiuwered 
kid shoes imported into Syria from Marseilles. This 
c-ornpletes the young lady’s toilet ; and her walk and 
ac.tion arc as graceful as luir figure and lace are pr<;- 
possessing ; but beyond the fiaani (yes) and la (no) ol’ 
conversation, you can seldom get a word from her, 
unless you are a very intimate friend of the family; 
and then these young ladies arc as fond of a little 
romping or quizzing as their more accomplished and 
more elegant sisters of the north. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the natives of the 
Turkish cm{)ire are wholly excluded from any friemlly 
intercourse with the women of those countries, — a tale 
wliich has gained credence, and been perscvcringly 
maintained by travellers, few of Avhom have ev^cr had 
an opportunity of testing the truth of the report by jxir- 
sonal experience. Amongst the higher classes of the 
Greek persuasion in particular, every freedom exists 
in-doors ; young ladies not only shew themselves, l)ut, 
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after serving tlie guest with coffee and sweetmeats, 
they will seat themselves on the edge of the divan, 
and soon manage to join in the conversation. 

This state of freedom exists to a gi'eatcr or less 
degree till the young girl is betrothed ; then it is not 
considered decorous that she should be present when- 
iwcr her intended bridegroom visits the house, neither 
should she hear his name mentioned. Even amongst 
Turks, and more especially in the villages and smaller 
towns of Syria, the young Mohammedan sees and 
«:onvcrses witli the future object of his love until she 
attains her eleventh or twelfth year. She is then 
excluded from the society of men ; but W'omanhood 
lias already begun to dcvclope itself in the person of 
the girl of ten or eleven years old in these climates, 
wliere they arc oftentimes wives and mothers at tliir- 
ti^en. Hence love exists between the young couple 
betbre the destined bridegroom urges his mother to 
make the re(tuisite proposals of marriage. He loses 
sight of his lady-love as soon as she enters upon 
womanhoo<l, though he may, by means of a third 
party, catch an occasional glimpse of her features as 
she passes to and fro, strictly guarded by matrons and 
old duennas ; but not a single word or one bewitching 
kiss can the despairing lover hope for until she is 
brought home to his house, his lawful consort and 
partner for life ; then, and not till then, commences 
the great seclusion of the ladies of the Turkish 
harem. Even this, in country places and villages, 
though the newly-married bride may be strictly 
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(Tnnrdecl for a year or two, eventually wears off, and 
the women mix in the everyday occupations of the 
field or in the garden, unveiled and undistinguishable 
Irom their Christian neighbours. — Ibid. 

AN AllAB WEDDING BALL. 

A curtain, drawn across the door of the tent, con- 
cealed the bride, who, closely veiled, sat witliin, sur- 
rounded by women. On the outside, between four and 
live hundred people were collected, and a clear spacer 
Avas kept in the middle for the dancers, by two men 
with drawn swords, who vigorously applied, right and 
left, the flat of the blade to all who pressed too for- 
ward. On one side of the ring squatted the band, 
consisting of two men, with instruments like flageolets, 
and a drummer who occasionally accompanied the 
music with his voice. In tlie centre was a middle-aged 
Avoman, dressed in the usual dark blue cotton garments, 
but decked with all her ornaments — ear-rings, brace- 
lets, and a necklace, to which sundry charms and amu- 
lets, teeth of wild beasts, verses of the Kur-an scavh up 
in little bags, and various other odds and ends, consi- 
dered as protections from the evil eye, were suspend- 
ed ; a large circular brooch of silver or Avhitc metal 
(the same in form as those used by the Scotch High- 
landers) confined the loose folds across licr bosom 
and a small looking-glass, set in metal, dangled con- 
veniently at the end of a string of sufficient length to 
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allow of her adiniriug her charms in detail. Her face 
was uncovered, and lier features were harsh and dis- 
ajj^rcoable, except the eyes, whicli were large and 
expressive, with that peculiar lustrous appearance 
given by tlie use of mineral paint. Her feet were 
liardly visible from the length of her dress ; and her 
lingcr-nails, together Avith the palms of her hands, 
were stained Avith henna. As soon as Ave had taken 
our stand in tlie front roAV, the music, Avhich had 
(‘eased for a few minutes, struck up, and the lady in 
the midst commenced her performances ; inclining her 
111 ', ad languishingly from side to side, she beat timt' 
with her foot, raising each foot alternately from the 
ground Avitli a jerking action, as if she had been stand- 
ing on a hot floor, at the same time twisting about her 
body, Avith a slow movement of the hands and arms. 
Several others succeeded her, and danced in the same 
style, with an eipial A\mnt of grace. A poAverful in- 
ducement to exert themselves aa^us not Avanting, for 
one of them more than once received some tolerably 
severe bloAVS, both from a stiidi and the Hat of the 
sAvord ; Avhat the reason Avas I do not knoAV, but siip- 
])ose that either she Avms lazy or danced badly. While 
the dancing Avas going on the spectators AA^erc not idle ; 
armed with guns, pistols, and blunderbusses Avitli 
enormous bell mouths, an irregular fire Avas kept up. 
Advancing a step or tAAm into the circle, so as to sheAV 
off before the Avhole party, an Arab would present his 
AA eapon at a friend opposite, throAAung liimself into a 
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^rraceful attitude, then suddenly dropping the ninzzk* 
;it the instant of pulling the trigger, the charge struck 
the ground close to the feet ol‘ tlic person aimed at. 
After each report, the women set up a long-continued 
>lirill cry of la-hi, lii-ln, and the musicians redoubled 
their efforts. The advance of one man is usually tlie 
signal for others to come forward at the same time, all 
anxious to surpass their friends and neighbours in 
dexterity and grace. Ten or a dozen men being 
crowded into a small space, sometimes not more than 
^ix paces wide, brandishing their arms, and, excited 
l>y the mimic combat, firing often at random, it is iwi 
to be wondered at if accidents happen occasionally to 
the actors or bystanders. — Kennedij\s Algeria and Timui. 


VirXAGE LIFE IN CHINA. 

It continued to rain, and we were glad to pro- 
ceed a little farther on to a small village, where thcrcj 
was an inn, in which we took up our quarters for the 
night. The landlord paid me the most marked at- 
tention. When I entered the hall, tea was set before 
me as usual ; but, in this instance, a curiously-sliaped 
teaspoon was in the cup, and the tea was sweetened 
with sugar. I had never seen the Chinese use either 
'"iigar or teaspoons before, and was rather surprised ; 
nud it is still a question with me, Avhether we are not 
in>lebtcd to them for our mode of making tea, as well 
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as for the tea itself. It was only on our first enter- 
ing that this was done ; for, when tea was brouglit 
afterwards, it was always made in the usual way, — 
that is, the leaves were j^iit into a eup, and boiling 
water poured over them. To the question usually 
put to Sing-Iloo, of “who his master was?” he in- 
variably returned the same answer: “A Loi-ya from 
a far country beyond the great wall.” I much doubt 
whether he had himself a. clearer idea of the position 
of England than his answer conveyed to his inter- 
rogator. In the present case, however, this being in 
a small village, and our host himself a simple country- 
man, the information that his guest was a Loi-ya, 
produced a marked effect, and liis attentions were 
redoubled, until they became (piitc irksome. H(‘ 
made a gi’ciit many excuses for the j)oorness of the 
fare which he set before me : “ Had I only sent him 
notice of the honour I intended doing him by coming 
to his house, he would have been better prepared,” 
and so on. 

Between nine and ten o’clock at niglit, and just 
as I was retiring to rest, Sing-Hoo came and in- 
formed me that the landlord wdshed me to partake 
of a fine supper which he had prepared. I think he 
called it the Tein-sin. I believe this is not an un- 
usual j>rocecding on the part of Chinese landlords, 
Avhen they have any one in tlicir houses whom they 
“ delight to honour.” Being perfectly ignorant of tlie 
existence of such a custom, I desired my servant to 
beg the landlord to excuse me, as I had had my 
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dinner, and did not feel inclined to cat anything more 
that night. Sing-IIoo, however, said it was a most 
unusual proceeding to refuse the Tein-sin ; and think- 
ing it better to conform to the customs of the country, 
I t'ollowcd him into tlie hall. Tlicre I found a table 
(‘overed with many Chinese dishes. Our host had 
killed some fowls for the occasion, which had been 
cut up into small pieces, and were served up with, 
or rather in, some excellent soup. Had I been at 
all hungry, I might have made an excellent meal ; 
but, in the present circumstances, I could not be ex- 
pected to enjoy it witii much relish. The landlord 
waited upon me himself, and pressed me to eat. lie 
kept constantly pointing to the different dishes, say- 
ing: ‘‘Eat this, cat this,” in his most pressing manner. 
I tasted the different dishes, eating more or less of 
each as they took my fancy; and, at last, considering 
I had gone quite as far as even Chinese politeness re- 
ipurcd, I laid down my choi)Sticks, and expressed my 
<lelight at the manner in which the Tein-sin had been 
served. 

Early the next morning our host appeared, and 
informed me that the Tein-sin was ready. I partook 
of it in the same manner as 1 had done the night be- 
fore, but with much greater relish. To my surprise, 
however, a few minutes afterwards, my breakfiist was 
placed upon the table, as if I had eaten nothing. 
Sing-IIoo now presented himself, and asked what he 
was to give the landlord for the treatment we had 
received, observing, at the same time, that he would 
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make no charge. Of course I was obliged to give 
tlie man a handsome present. Ilalf-suspecting that 
Sing“lIoo or the coolies had been at the bottom of the 
Tein-sin affair, I desired him to take care and dis- 
courage everything of the kind for tlie future. I knew 
that 1 had still a long journey before me, and many 
expenses, and it would not do for me to run short 
of money by the way. — Fortune's Journey to the Ten 
( 'ounfrics of China, 


THE WOMEN OP SPAIN. 

On the Alameda, or public walk of Malaga, such a 
variety of colours meet and dazzle the eye as to make 
the stranger at once conclude, that, whatever attract- 
ive qualities Spanish women may possess, taste in 
dross cannot be considered among them. The most 
striking novelty, on first landing in Spain, is the 
mantilla^ or black veil, which is generally worn, al- 
though, here and there, bonnets are creeping in, and 
Spanisli women are sacrificing the only becoming 
peculiarity they have left, in order to imitate the 
fashions of their neighbours. There is an elegance 
and a dressy appearance about the mantilla which 
create surprise at its not having been adopted by 
other natir)ns ; and if Sj>aniards could only be mad(^ 
to feel liow unbecoming bonnets arc to them, tlie 
rich masses of whose splendid hair prevent the bon- 
net being properly worn, they would cherish the man- 
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tilhins conferring on them a j)eciiliar charm, in Avhich 
they arc safe to fear no rivals. 

I kiiOAV that I sliall be accused of insensibility ami 
want of taste, when I confess that my first disappoint- 
ment on landing in Si)ain, was tlie almost total ab- 
sence of beauty amongst the Spanish women. Poc'ts 
liavc sung of Spain’s ‘"dark glancing daughters,” and 
travellers have wmndcred through the country wdtli 
minds so deejdy impressed with the preconceived idea 
of tlie beauty of the women, that tliey have found 
them all their imaginations so fondly ])ictured, and in 
their works have fostered, what 1 cannot hel[) main- 
taining is a mere delusion, — one of the many in 
which people still indulge when they think and dream 
of Sptiin. 

The women of St)ain have magnificent cj^cs, beauti- 
ful hair, and generally line teeth; but more than that 
cannot be said by those who are content to give an 
honest and candid ot)inion. 1 have randy seen oru; 
whose features could be called strictly beautiful ; and 
that bewitching grace and fascination about their 
figures and their walk wdiich they formerly possessed, 
have disappeared with the high comb which suyiportc'd 
the mantilla, and the narrow bascyuina which gave 
a peculiar character to their walk. AVith the (diange 
in their costume those distinctive charms have van- 
ished. The gaudy colours which now prevail have 
destroyed the elegance that always accompanies 
black, — in which alone, some years since, a lady 
f'ould appear in public. No further proof of this i-S 
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required, tlian to see the same peof)le .at churcli, 
where black is still considered indispensable, and on 
the Alameda, with red dresses and yellow shawds, or 
some colours equally gaudy, and combined with as 
little regard to taste. 

Although I have not yet discovered the beauty 
of Spanish women, I must say that the Malaguenkim 
arc fairly entitled, in all that does exist, to dispute 
the palm with the inhabitants of any other tOAVJi 
Avc have visited. There are some very j)retty faces, 
and very characteristic of the Spanish countenances 
They are generally very dark, and almost all lia\e 
that peculiar projecting brow which gives to the face 
(juite a character of its own. 

The women have a universal custom of putting 
fresh flowers in their hair. It strilces one much, upon 
first arriving, to see those of every class, even tlie 
poorest, with .some flower or another most gi'acefully 
placed in their rich black hair; the bctuity of which i' 
not a little enhanced by the bright red rose or snowy 
jessamine contrasting so w^ell with their raven tresses. 
The hair is generally worn plain — curls being seldom 
seen, for they do not suit the mantilla ; and if flowers 
cannot be procured, some bright ribbon is invariably 
worn as a substitute. The love of brilliant and showy 
colours, appearing to form a ruling passion in tlie 
j)resent day, offers a singular contrast to the fashion 
twenty years ago, when a lady who would have veil’ 
tured into the street dressed in anything but black 
would have been mobbed and insulted by the people. 
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Our first visit to tlie theatre at Malaga confirmed 
my impressions of the exaggerated accounts generally 
given of Spanish beauty . — Lady Louisa Tenison's Castile 
inid Andalusia, 


THE AGUADORS OF GRANADA. 

One class of men more peculiar to Granada we 
must not pass unnoticed, — viz., the agiiadors who 
al)ound in this water-loving town. There are two or 
three springs from which th(\se men take the water, to 
sell it ill the squares and streets. One is the Algibcs, 
or reservoirs, in the Alhambra; and another favourite 
lountain is the Avellanos, in the valley of the Oarro, 
a shady spot embowered in a forest of hazel, whence 
it takes its name. Here, at all hours of the day 
the aguadors may be seen filling their jars ; some 
carrying it about on their backs in tin vessels set in 
cork bark, which is found to act as a refrigerator ; 
others, possessing a four-footed beast to relieve them 
ot‘ their burdens, load their donkeys with two jars on 
each side, which, covered with green leaves to keep the 
water fresh and cool, buried under the foliage sur- 
mounting them, really appear like a w'alking forest. 

The aguadors themselves are an independent, ofl- 
hand sort of people ; some of them very amusing, iind 
full of all sorts of anecdote. 

Never was a nation so fond of water as the 
Spaniards ; and the quantity they get through would 
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liave excited the unqualified admiration of rriessnit/ 
They Iiavc a variety of expressions to defim- 
its <pialities, perfbetly inexplicable to the stranger, 
who strives in vain to detect the differences wliicli 
entitle water to such epithets as rich and poor, fat and 
thin. ‘‘ Change of water ” is here tlie regular phrase*, 
insteiud of “ eliangc of air and water, as a beverage, 
seems to be regarded with as much veneration bv 
the Spaniards as tlic JNIoors looked on it as a means of 
purification. In the latter sense the inhabitants of 
Andalusia do not make much use of it. 

The s(*anty accommodation afforded for the use of 
water externally, is rather striking to the travellei’. 
Tn travelling by diligence, he may notice two or thivt* 
basins arranged in the dining-room, or the passage 
Icadiivg to it, for the accommodation of those whi» 
arriv(‘, and wish to indulge in the extraordinary luxury 
of washing their hands ; hut this is only where s 
higher degree of civilization has been reached. In 
small inns in out-of-the-way towns, a barber’s basin 
is soinotiines all you can obtain for your ablutions; 
and although water to drink may he [)rocured here 
with greater facility and purity than in any other 
eountiy, water to wash is a very difficult article tn 
obtain . — IhkL 


AN ABYSSINIAN FEAST. 


On convenient occasions the Abyssinians of the 
best fashion in the villages, courtiers in the palace, or 
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citizens in the town, of both sexes, meet together to 
(line between twelve and one o’clock. A long table 
is set in the middle of a large room, and benches 
beside it for the number of guests who arc invited. 
A cow or bull (one or more, as the company is 
mimerous) is brought close to the door, and his feet 
strongly tied. The skin that hangs down under his 
chin and tliroat is cut only so deoi) as to arrive at 
the fat, and, by the separation of a lew small blood- 
vessels, six or seven drops of blood fall upon the 
ground. Having satisfied the Mosaic law, according 
to their conception, by pouring these six or seven 
drops upon the ground, two or more of them fall to 
work. On the back of tlie beast, and on each sidc^ 
of the spine, they cut skin-deep ; then putting their 
fingers between the flesh and the skin, they st]*ip tlur 
hide of the animal half-way down his ri!>s, and so on 
to the rump, cutting the skin wlierevor it presents 
any impediment to their operations. All the flesh of 
the haunches is then cut off, and in solid square pieces, 
without bones or much effusion of blood; and the 
prodigious noise the animal makes is a signal for the 
company to sit down to table. 

There are then laid before every guest, instead of 
plates, round cakes, about twice as big as a pancake, 
and somewhat thicker and tougher. They arc mad(^ 
of a grain called teff ; and though of a sourish taste, 
they are far from being disagreeable, and arc very 
easily digested. Three or four of these cakes are. 
generally laid upon each other for the food of the 
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person opposite to whose seat they are placed; and 
beneath these, four or five others of the ordinary bread, 
which is of a blackish kind. These serve the master 
to wipe his fingers upon, and afterwards the servant 
tor bread to his dinner. Two or three servants then 
come in with square pieces of beef in their bare hands, 
and lay them upon the cakes of teff. 

By this time all the guests have knives in their 
hands ; the men have the large crooked ones which 
they put to all sorts of uses during the time of war, 
and the women have small clasp knives, such as the 
worst of the kind made at Birmingham. The com- 
f)any are so arranged that one man sits between two 
women. The man first cuts a thin piece off the large 
square, while you yet see the motion of the fibres; 
the women then cut it lengthwise into strips, about 
the thickness of a finger, and crosswdse into square 
j)ieces, something smaller than dice. This they lay 
upon a i)iccc of the teft* bread, strongly powdered with 
cayenne, or black pepper, and fossil salt ; they then 
wrap it up in tcff‘ bread like a cartridge. 

Ill the meantime, the man having put up his knife, 
with a hand resting on each woman's knee, his body 
stooping, his head low and forward, and mouth open 
very like an idiot, turns to the one whose cartridge is 
first ready, who stulTs the whole of it into his mouth, 
which so fills it that he is in constant danger of being 
choked. The greater the man would seem to be, the 
larger piece he takes in his mouth ; and the more 
noise he makes in chewing it, the more polite he is 
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tliouglit to be. They have, indeed, a proverb to this 
effect: “Beggars and thieves only eat small pieces, 
or without making a noi.se.” Having despatched the 
first mouthful, his next female neighbour holds forth 
another cartridge, which goes the same way ; and so 
on till he is satisfied. He never drinks till he has 
finished eating ; and before he begins, in gratitude to 
the fair ones who fed him, he makes up two small 
rolls of the beef and teff* bread ; each of his neighbours 
then opens her mouth at the same time, while, with 
each hand, he puts in the roll. He then falls to 
drinking out of a large handsome horn ; the ladies cat 
till they are satisfied, and then they all drink together. 

A great deal of mirth and joke goes round, rarely 
with any mixture of acrimony or ill-humour. During 
the whole of this time the victim at the door still lives. 
As long as they can cut off fiesh from the other parts 
they do not meddle with the thigh.s, or the parts 
where the great arteries arc. At last they fall upon 
these also ; and the animal, bleeding to death, becomes 
.'^0 tough that the servants, who have the rest of it 
to eat, arc obliged to gnaw it from the bones like dogs. 
^Illustrations of Eating, 

NIGHT TRAVELLING IN ITALY. 

We had taken our places in the procaccia, or car- 
riage which conveys the courier and his letter-bags 
to Popoli and Acquila in the Abruzzi ; and we had 
been charged to be ready, and at the post-office by 
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ten o’clock. We were true to time, but could .see* 
nothing of the courier, nor hear any note of prepar- 
ation for departure. We walked down towards tlu* 
Molo, and up and down the street opposite the 
Gastello Nuovo, and returned to our rendezvous. Ko 
(Courier, no drawn-out carriage, no signs of post- 
horses, and not a man or boy to speak to that 
<jould give an intelligible answer, or to tell us when 
we really were to start. We went to the corner 
of the Rua Catalanji, and dissipated a good half- 
hour in eating water-melons and gossiping with the 
thorough -bred Neapolitan {uomo del Popolo) who 
vended them. Wo then went back to the post- 
office, where a functionary or understrapper com- 
forted us with a Suhito^ signori, sidnto,^^ — presently, 
presently. But still no sign of horses, or of the 
courier, or of his bags, without which there was no 
departing. 

As the clocks were striking the midniglit hour, wt‘ 
saw the mail-bags brought to the coach, and tlu* 
('ourier coming out of a room under the archway. 
Now, at last, we are off. Not a bit of it! Tlu* 
courier made himself invisible again. My patience 
>'anished with him, and I began to inquire, in the 
vernacular, and perhaps with some loudness of voice 
and a touch of Neapolitan gesticulation, what this 
irregularity and protracted delay could mean. 

“ Signori,” said a fellow in a white nightcap, 

they are gone to refresh their souls with a mass.” 

Who are gone to mass at this hour?” said I. 
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“ Don Pepiiio, and tlie postilion who is to drive 
you, and the gentleman who is to be your fellow-tra* 
vcllcr as far as Sulmona,” responded white nightcap. 

“ But this is a strange hour for mass.’* 

“ Niente qffatto , — not at all, please your excellency; 
to-morrow, or to-day — for we are in it — is a grand 
testa of the holy and blessed Virgin, and mass must 
he heard by Christians, and there will be no time 
to hear it on the road, and Christians are Christians ; 
and they do say that there are brigands out on tluj 
Abruzzi, and that people may get accasi — killed.” 

We had heard as much as the latter part of night- 
Clip’s speech before ; but we had detected so many 
exaggerations and lies, that we had become incredu- 
lous to every report. I asked the man what church 
Uiey had gone to for their mass. lie told me that 
they had gone to no church at all; that there was 
a chapel for midnight masses in the post-office, as 
an indispensable part of the establishment; and he 
pointed to the door, a few yards from us, which led 
to it. We went, and found within that door a nar- 
row staircase, which smelt more strongly of tobac<5o 
and otlier fumes than of incense. We thought that 
we must have mistaken the direction, but the tink- 
ling of a priest’s hand-bell reassured us. We as- 
cended the stone staircase, and found a little chapel 
— not larger than a moderately-sized English parlour 
— and a tall tapestry-dressed priest saying mass, 
luid eight or ten people genuflecting and crossing 
themselves. Among these were our courier, pos- 
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tilion, and fellow-traveller. The three looked ven* 
solemn by the light of those midnight tapers; but, 
owing to an owlishness of countenance natural to 
him, and never changing, the courier looked by far 
the most solemn of the three. 

Unless it be a messa cantata^ no mass, whether 
at noonday or at midnight, lasts very long. We 
were soon out in the street; the horses then came i 
up jingling their bells — the solemn courier ordered 
them to be put to ; and when he had sworn an oatli 
<»r two at some of the blundering, half-asleep under- 
strappers — not neglecting our friend in the white 
nightcap — wo were ensconced in the vehicle and 
were off. 

It was one o’clock in the morning of the 15th of 
A^ugust. Naples was all asleep in the broad moon- 
light when we loft it. The light was so brilliant 
that Ave could see distinctly every object along tlu; 
road — the villas and farmhouses, and groups of 
habitations of the peasantry, the tall elm trees run- 
ning in interminable roAvs, Avith the vines hanging 
in festoons from the one to the other , — MaefarUmes 
Glance at Italy, 

EASTER FESTIATITIES IN RUSSIA. 

It is particularly on the eve of a great Church 
festival that the Russian priest is sure of an abundant 
harvest of poultry, eggs, and meal. Easter is the* 
most remarkable of these festivals, and lasts a whok 
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week. During the preceding seven \vccks of Lent, 
the Russian must not eat either eggs, meat, fish, oil, 
butter, or cheese. His diet consists only of salted 
cucumbers, boiled vegetables, and different kinds of 
porridge. The fortitude with which ho endures so 
long a penance, proves the mighty influence which 
religious ideas possess ov^cr such rude minds. During 
the last few days that precede the festival, he is not 
allowed to take any food before sunset, and then it 
may be fairly admitted that brandy is a real blessing 
for him. 

To return to our Easter holidays. The last week oi' 
Lent is employed in making an immense quantity oi’ 
cakes, buns, and Easter bread, and in staining eggs 
with all sorts of colours. A painter was brouglit ex- 
pressly from Kherson to our entertainer’s mansion for 
this purpose ; and he painted more than one thousand 
eggs, most of them adorned with chcrubims, fat-cheek- 
ed angels, virgins, and all the saints in paradise. 
The whole farm was turned topsy-turvy, the work was 
interrupted, and the steward’s authority suspended. 
Every one was eager to assist in tlie preparation^ 
for merry-making; some put up the swings, others 
arranged tlie ball-room; some were intent on their 
devotions, others lialf-sinothercd themselves in th<‘. 
vapour baths, which are one of the most favourites 
indulgences of the Russian people ; — all, in short, wer(3 
busy in one way or other. 

A man with a barrel organ had been engaged for 
a long while beforehand ; and when he arrived every 
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face beamed with joy. The Russians are passionately 
fond of music. Often, in the long summer evenings, 
after their tasks are ended, they sit in a circle, and 
sing with a precision and harmony that evince a great 
natural aptitude for music. Their tunes are very 
simple, and full of melancholy; and as their plaintive 
strains are heard rising at evening from some lonely 
spot in the midst of the desert plain, they often pro* 
ducc emotions such as more scientillc compositions do 
not always awaken. 

At last, Easter day was come. In the morning we 
were greatly surprised to find our sitting-room filled 
w ith men who w’erc Availing for us, and Averc, mean- 
Avhile, refreshing themselves Avith copious potations ol‘ 
brandy. The evening before avo had been sent tAvo 
bottles of that liquor, and a large basket of cakes and 
painted eggs, but Avithout any intimation of the use 
they were to be put to ; but aa^c at once understood 
the meaning of this measure Avhen Ave saAv all these 
])Oji.saiits in their Sunday trim, and a domestic serving 
out drink to them, — by Avay, I suj^pose, of beguiling 
the time until Ave made our appearance. 

The moment my husband entered the room, all 
those red-bcarded felloAvs surrounded him, and each, 
with great gravity, presented him Avith a painted egg, 
accompanying the gift wdth three stout kisses. In 
compliance Avith the custom of, the country, my hus- 
band had to give each of them an egg in return, and a 
glass of brandy, after first putting it to his OA\m lips. 
But the ceremony did not end there : ‘‘ Kooda harinya 7 
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I'ooda harinyaV' (Wliere is madame?) nadlegit''^ (it 
must be so;) and so I was forced to come hmong 
them and receive my share of the eggs and embraces, . 

During all Easter week the peasant has a right to 
embrace whomsoever he pleases, not even excepting 
the emperor and the empress. This is a relic of the old 
patriarchal manners wliicli prevailed so long unaltered 
all over northern Europe. In Russia, particularly, 
where extremes meet, the peasant to this day ad- 
(Iresses tlie czar with thou and theey and calls him father 
in speaking to him. 

AVhen we had got rid of these queer visitors, we re- 
paired to the parlour, where tlie morning repast vras 
served up with a profusion worthy of the times of 
Pantagruel. In the centre of the table stood a suck- 
ing pig, flanked with small hams, German sausages, 
chitterlings, black puddings, and large dishes of game. 
A magnificent pie, containing at least a dozen hares, 
towered like a fortress at one end of the table, and 
seemed quite capable of sustaining the most vehcmciit 
onslaught of the assailants. The sondag and the ster- 
let, those choice fish of southern Russia, garnishe*! 
with aromatic herbs, betokened the vicinity of the scfi. 
Imagine, in addition to all these things, all sorts of 
cordial winters, glass vases filled with preserves, and a 
multitude of sponge cake castles, with their platforms 
frosted and heaped with bonbons, and the reader will 
have an idea of the profuse good cheer displayed by 
the Russian lords on such occasions. 

On leaving the breakfast table we proceeded to the 
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place where the sports were held ; but there I saw no- 
thing of that hearty merriment that elsewhere accom- 
panies a popular holiday. The women, in their best 
attire, clung to the swings, I will not say gracefully, 
but very boldly, and in a manner to shame the men, 
who found less pleasure in looking at them than in 
gorging themselves with brandy in their smoky habah. 
Others danced, to the sound of the organ, with cavaliers 
wliosc zigzag movements told of plenteous libations. 
We noticed on this occasion an essen- 
tial characteristic of the liussian people. In this scene 
of universal drunkenness there was no quarrelling; 
not a blow was struck. Nothing can rouse the Rus- 
sians from their apathy ; nothing can quicken the dull 
current of their blood ; — they are slaves even in drink. 

Such are the Easter festivities. As the reader will 
perceive, they consist, on the whole, in eating and drink- 
ing inordinately. The whole week is spent in this 
way; and during all that time the authority of the 
master is almost in abeyance : the coachman deserts 
the stables, the cook the kitchen, the housekeeper her 
stoi’c-room ; — all are drunk, all arc merry-making, all 
are intent on enjoying a season of liberty, so long anti- 
cipated with impatience . — Travels in the Steppes of the 
Caspian Sea, 


HABITS OF THE DYAK TRIBES. 


Tungong stands on the left hand (going up) close 
to the margin of the stream, and is enclosed by u 
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slight stockade. Within this defence there is oim 
enormous house for the whole population, and three 
or four small huts. The exterior of the defenci^ 
between it and the river is occupied by sheds for 
prahus, and at each extremity are one or two houses 
belonging to Malay residents. The common luibita- 
tion, as rude as it is enormous, measures five hundred 
and ninety-four feet in length, and the front room, or 
street, is the entire length of the building, and twenty- 
one feet broad. The back part is divided by mat- 
partitions into the private apartments of the various 
families, and of these there are forty-five separate, 
doors leading from the public apartment. The 
widowers and young unmarried men occupy th(i 
public room, as only those with wives are entitled 
to the advantage of separate rooms. 

This edifice is raised twelve feet from the ground, 
and the means of ascent is by the trunk of a tree witli 
notches cut in it — a most difficult, steep, and awkward 
ladder. In front is a terrace fifty feet broad, running 
partially along the front of the building, formed, like; 
the floors, of split bamboo. This platform, as well as 
the front room, besides the regular inhabitants, is the 
resort of pigs, dogs, birds, monkeys, and fowls, and 
presents a glorious scene of confusion and bustle. 
Here the ordinary occupations of domestic labour are 
carried on — badi ground, mats made, &c. 

There were two hundred men, women, and children 
counted in the room, and in front, whilst we were 
there in the middle of the day; and, allowing for 
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tliose abroad, and those in their own rooms, the whole 
community cannot be reckoned at less than four hun- 
dred souls. Overhead, about seven feet high, is a 
second ci'azy storey, on which are stowed their stores 
of food and their implements of labour and war. 
Along the large room are hung many cots, four feet 
long, formed of the hollow trunks of trees cut in half, 
which answer the purpose of seats by day and beds 
by night. 

The Sibnowan Dyaks are a wild-looking, but appa- 
rently quiet and inoftensivc race. The apartment ot‘ 
their chief, by name Sejugah, is situated nearly in tiie 
centre of the building, and is larger than any other. 
In front of it, nice mats were spread on the occasion 
of our visit; whilst over our heads dangled about 
tliirty ghastly skulls, according to the custom of these 
people. The chief was a man of middle age, with a 
mild and pleasing countenance anti gentle manners, 
lie had around him several sons and relations, and 
one or two of the leading men of his tribe ; but the 
rest seemed by no means to be restrained by his 
presence, or to shew him any particular marks of 
respect — certainly not the slightest of the servile obse- 
quiousness observed by the Malays before their prince. 
Their dress consists of a single strip of cloth round 
tJic loins, Avith the ends hanging down before and 
behind; and a light turban, composed of the bark 
of trees, round the head, so arranged that the front 
is stuck up somewhat resembling a short plume of 
feathers. Their figures are almost universally \vell- 
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made, and shewing great activity without great mus- 
cular development ; but their stature is diminutive. 

Like the rest of the Dyaks, the Sibnowans adorn 
their houses -with the heads of their enemies. But 
with them this custom exists in a modilied form ; and 
1 am led to hope, that the statements already made 
public of their reckless search after human beings, 
merely for the purpose of obtaining their heads, will 
be found to be exaggerated, if not untrue ; and tluit 
the custom elsewhere, as here and at Lundu, will bi; 
Ibund to be more accordant with our knowledge of 
other wild tribes, and to be regarded merely as a 
triumphant token of valour in the light or ambush, — 
similar, indeed, to the scalps of the North American 
Indian. Some thirty skulls were hanging from tln^ 
roof of the apartment, and I was informed that they 
had many more in their possession ; — all, however, tlui 
heads of enemies, chiefly of the tribe of Sarebus. 

On inquiry, I was told, that it is indispensably neces- 
sary that a young man should procure a skull befon^ 
he gets married. On my urging them that the custom 
would be more honoured in the breach tlian in the 
observance, they replied, that it was established from 
time immemorial, and could not be dispensed with. 
vSubsequently, however, Sejugah allowed that heads 
were very difficult to obtain now, and a young man 
might sometimes get married by giving pre.sents to his 
lady-love’s parents. At all times they denied warmly 
ever having obtained any heads but those of their ene- 
mies; adding, they were bad people, and deserved to die. 
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I asked a young unmarried man whether he would 
])e obliged to get a head before ho could obtain a wife. 
He replied, ^‘Yes.** “When would he get one?” — 
“ Soon.” “ Where would he go to get one?” — “ To 
the Sarebus river.” 

The men of this tribe marry but one wife, and that 
not until they have attained the age of seventeen or 
eighteen. Their wedding ceremony is curious ; and, 
as related, is performed by the bride and bridegroom 
being brought in procession along the large room, 
where a brace of fowls is placed over the bridegroom’s 
neck, which he whirls seven limes round his head. 
The fowls are then killed, and their blood sprinkled 
on the forehead of the pair; which done, they are 
cooked, and eaten by the new-married couple alone, 
whilst the rest feast and didiik during the whole 
night. 

Their dead are put in a coffin, and buried ; but 
Sejugah informed me that the different tribes vary 
in this particular ; and it would appear they differ 
from their near neighbours, the Dyaks of Lundu. 
Like these neighbours, likewise, the Sibnowans seem 
to have little or no idea of a God. They offer prayers 
to Biedum, the great Dyak chief of former days. 
Priests and ceremonies they have none ; the thickest 
mist of darkness is over them ; but how much easier 
is it to dispel darkness with light, than to overcome 
the false blaze with the rays of truth ! 

The manners of the men of this tribe are somewhat 
reserved, but frank; whilst the women appeared more 
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cheerful, and more inclined to laugh and joke at our 
peculiarities. Although the first Europeans they had 
ever seen, we were by no means annoyed by their 
curiosity. And their honesty is to be praised ; for, 
though opportunities were not wanting, they never, 
on any occasion, attempted to pilfer anything. Their 
colour resembles the Malay, and is fully as dark ; and 
the cast of their countenance does not favour the 
notion that they are sprung from a distinct origin. 
They never intermarry witli the Malays, so as to 
intermingle the two people ; and the chastity of their 
women gives no prcsumj)tion of its otherwise occur- 
ring. Their stature, as I have before remarked, is 
diminutive, their eyes are small and quick, their noses 
usually flattened, and their figures clean and well 
formed, but not athletic. Both sexes generally wear 
the hair long and turned up, but the elder men often 
cut it short. As is natural, they are fond of the 
water, and constantly bathe; and their canoes are 
numerous. I counted fifty, besides ten or twelve 
i^inall prahus, which they often build for sale to the 
Malays at a very moderate price indeed. 

The men wear a number of fine cane rings, neatly 
^yorked, (which we at first mistook for hair,) below 
the knee, or on the arm, and sometimes a brass ring 
01* two ; but they have no other ornaments. The ears 
of a few were pierced, but I saw nothing worn in 
them, except a roll of thin jialm-lcaf, to prevent the 
bole closing. The women are decidedly good-looking, 
iiid far fairer than the men ; their figures are well- 
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shaped, and remarkable for their emhonpoinU The ex- 
pression of their countenance is very good-humoured, 
and their condition seems a happy one. Their dros> 
insists of a coarse stuff, veiy scanty, (manufactured 
))y the vSakarran Dyaks,) reaching from tlie waist 
the knee ; around the waist they have rings of rattan, 
either black or red; and the loins are hung round witli 
a number of brass ornaments made by their husbands. 
Above the waist they arc entirely naked; nor do they 
we^ir any covering or oniameiit on the head. They 
have a few bracelets of brass, but neither ear-rings 
nor nose-rings ; and some, more lucky than the rest, 
wear a necklace of beads. They prefer the smallest 
Venetian beads to the larger and more gaudy ono< 
of England. The labour of the house, and all tin’ 
drudgery, fall upon the females. They grind the rice, 
(wry burdens, fetch water, fish, and work in tin' 
fields; but, though on a par with other savages in this 
respect, they have many advantages. Tlioy are net 
immured, and eat in company with the males ; ami, 
in most points, hold the same position towards thrir 
husbands and children as the European women. Tin* 
children are entirely naked ; and the only peculiarity 
I observed, is filing tlieir teeth to a sharp point lik<* 
those of a shark . — KeppeVs Expedition to Borneo, 

NURSING IN RUSSIA. 

The traveller seldom sees infants in a Russian 
village. In no part of the country did we ever meet 
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a woman with a child in her arms ; but there may be 
seen near all tlie houses a small hand-carriage, in 
which the youngest of tlie family is dragged about. 
It is not unusual to meet a Avoman returning from the 
distant field pulling one of these behind her, with a 
brat perched in it, swaddled up like a mummied cat. 
-^Bremner's Itussia, 

THE AMERICAN MAIDEN. 

The whole course of her education is one liabitunl 
lesson of self-reliance — the world is not kept a sealed 
book to her until she is tolerably advanced in years, 
tlien to be suddenly thrown open to Jier in all its 
diversity of aspects. From the earliest age she be- 
gins to understand her position, and to test her own 
strength — she soons knows how to appreciate tlie 
world, both as to its proprieties and i(.s dangers — she 
knows how far she can go in any direction with 
Siifety, and h<fw far she can let others proceed — she 
soon ac(}uires a strength of character to which the 
young woman of Europe is a stranger, and acts for 
herself whilst the latter is yet in leading-strings. All 
this would tend, were her entrance into society a 
little longer delaj^cd, or were the sway which slie 
acquires over it somewdiat postponed, to impart a 
much more sedate and serious character to American 
Rocial intercourse than it possesses. 

The latitude of action here referred to necessarily 
involves a free and habitual intercourso ])etw’’een the 

K 
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sexes. This is permitted from the very earliest ages, 
and never ceases until the young girl has left her 
father’s house for tliat of her husband. The free- 
dom thus extended is one wliieh is seldom abused in 
America, and is more an essential feature than an 
accidental circumstance in a young woman’s educa- 
tion. The young man invites her to walk or ride 
with him, and her compliance with the invitation is 
a matter solely dependent upon her own humour ; he 
escorts her to the concert, or home from the party, 
the rest of tlie family iinding their way tliither, or re- 
turning home as they may; — indeed, I have known 
tlic young ladies of the same family escorted by their 
male acquaintances in different vehicles to the same 
party, where they wouhl make their appearances 
perhaps at different times. Nor is this confined to 
cases in which the young men are recognized admirers 
of the young ladies, a friendly intimacy being all that 
is rcciuired to justify invitation on the one side, and 
compliance on the other. 

A young w^oman here Avould regard such conduct 
as a disregard of the proprieties of her sex ; if it w^ere 
looked upon as such in America, it would not be 
followed. The difference arises from the different 
views taken in the two hemispheres by young women 
of their actual position. In America it neither im- 
pairs the virtue, nor compromises the dignity of the 
sex. It may be somewhat inimical to that warmth 
of imagination, and delicacy of character, which, in 
Eui-ope, is so much admired in the young woman ; but 
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it is productive of impurity ncitlier in tlioiiglit nor 
conduct. That such is the case, no stronger proof 
can be given than the almost Quixotic devotion ’svhicli 
the Americans pay to the sex. The attention wliieli 
they receive at liomo and abroad, in tlie drawing* 
room, in the railway-carriage, or on board iho 
steamer, instead of resulting from familiarity, is 
dictated by the highest respect ; for whilst the young 
woman in America is learning the realities of her 
own position, she ac(piires a knowledge ot* that ol‘ 
her companions, and knows how to keep them in it. — 
Mackay's Western WorkL 


M ONTENK( J RO WOMEN. 

Though able, the men are seldom inclined to carry 
anything, or take any trouble tliey can transfer to 
the women, wlio are the beasts of burden in Mon- 
tenegro; and I have seen women toiling up the 
steepest hills, under loads which men seldom carry 
in other countries. They an*, therefore, very mus- 
cular and strong; and the beauty they frequently 
possess is vsoon lost by the hard and coarse com- 
plexions they acquire, — their youth being generally 
exhausted by laborious and unfeminine occuj)ations. 
The sheaves of Indian corn, the bundles of wood, 
and everything required for the house, or the granary, 
are carried by women ; and the men are supposed 
to be too much interested about the nobler pursuits 
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of war or pillage to have time to attend to meaner 
labours. As soon as the tillage of the lands is per- 
formed, they think that they have done all the duties 
incumbent upon men ; the inferior drudgery is the 
province of the women; and the Montenegrin toils 
only when his inclination demands the effort. The 
men, therefore, (as is often the case in that state of 
society,) wlicneNcr active and exciting pursuits are 
wanting, instead of returning to participate in, or 
lighten the toils necessity had imposed on the women, 
are contented to smoke the pipe of idleness, or in- 
dulge in desultory talk, imagining that they main- 
tain the dignity of their sex by reducing women to 
the condition of slaves. The Montenegrin woman 
not only kisses the hand of her husband, as in the 
hkist, but also of strangers; and a tmvcller, as he 
passes through the country, is surprised to receive 
this strange token of welcome at the house whiTc 
he lodges, and even on the road. It must, hoAveMr, 
be remembered, that he is thus honoured as the. 
guest, wliose visit is sanctioned by the Vladika, and 
his hospitable reception depends on his being accom- 
panied by some attendant from the capital . — Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson's Dalmatia and Montenegro, 


A JEWISH WEDDING. 

With pleasure I acquiesced in the proposal of an 
American lady, to -accompany her on a wedding 
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visit to the family of a fair “ Jessica,” the daughter 
of a Bagdad merchant in the fort. Leaving our 
residence for this purpose together, we tlu'eaded 
the crowded and narrow ways of a portion of tin* 
populous bazaars, until then unknown to me; and, 
as the palkecs neared each other, and 1 caught 
occasional glimpvses of my veiled companion, her 
gorgeous tiara and flashing jewels, the strange lo- 
cality, and the novelty of the expedition, brought 
the inimitable tales of the Arahum Nights strongly to 
remembrance ; and I almost imagined myself attend- 
ing the s[)lcndid wife of Ilaroun al Raschid, through 
her ancient city of Tabriz. Arrived at our destination, 
wo 'were introduced into a large upper apartment, 
where several turbaned infants lay sleci)ing on Arab 
mats, attended by Jewish women, having small chow- 
ries to protect their rc 2 )ose. 

After a short detention, a distant door opened, 
and the bride, with her mother and sisters, gave ns 
a most courteous welcome. As the appearance and 
attire of the younger women nearly resembled each 
other, I shall content myself with attempting to de- 
scribe the ]:)erson of the lady for whom our visit 
was particularly intended. 

The bride was certainly not more than fourteen 
years of age ; yet, notwithstanding her extreme youth, 
there was no lack of feminine expression in her fair 
and placid countenance. IJcr eyes were hazel, and 
her soft features differed from the common Jewish 
physiognomy, which, howeve# handsome in youth, 
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frequently acquires harsh distinctiveness at a ma- 
turer age. It is customary for the Jewish women to 
marry at an early period ; and the elder sister of the 
bride, a girl about sixteen, was, I found, the mother 
of two of the sleeping infants who had first attracted 
my attention. 

The costume of the fair Jewess brought to my 
remembrance, yet “ with a difference,” Mr. Lane’s 
admirable sketch of that adopted by the dancing girls 
of Cairo. It consisted of a fine white muslin under- 
dress, plaited in exquisitely small folds from the 
throat to the waist, and falling to the embroidered 
yellow slippers, shrouding her pretty feet. A satin 
tunic of Tyrian purple, sloped away on the bosom, 
was clasped at the waist by a single stud, the sleeves 
falling loose and open from the middle of the arm, 
fringed with a double row of gold buttons. A shawl, 
of the finest loom of Cashmere, encircled the waist ; 
and costly ornaments, worn after the usual manner, 
encumbered where they could not adorn. To com- 
plete the costume, a small red velvet c.ap fitted close- 
ly to the head, bound round the brows with a scarf 
of most vivid hues, and a handkerchief, depending 
from it at the back, passed loosely under the chin, — 
a very tnjing arrangement, even to the most lovely 
face. With due exception to this single portion of 
the attire, all was tasteful and well arranged, flow- 
ing and antique. Fashion in the East is not a mut- 
able goddess; consequently, its form was probably 
the same with that i# which the fair Esther, the ad- 
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\ ocate of lier people’s rights, appeared before Ilegai, 
in the regal palace of Shushan. 

According to an eminently disfiguring custom 
among the Jewish ladies, the hair of all is parted in 
long crisped locks upon the forehead, and stained 
an orange tawny colour by the use of henna. At 
the back, its raven and glossy tint remains, wlicre 
it is plaited in long ends, each suspending a golden 
coin. Observing the curiosity with which I noticed 
the several articles of their dress, the young Jew- 
esses proposed that I should proceed to their dress- 
ing-room, to amuse myself with an inspection of* 
tlieir wardrobe. — Shai'pe^s London Magazine, 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN RUSSIA. 

Regularly as the first days of summer return, all 
the young women who liave not got husbands are 
j)araded here by tlnur parents, each in her best 
dross and best looks. Rachclors, young and old, 
enter the alleys, with cautious step and anxious eye 
— glide through the files of beauty ranged thick on 
each side — si^e some one Avhom they like better than 
others — stand awhile — go away — come back — and 
take another look ; then, if the honoured fair one 
still pleases, the victim ends by making proposals. To 
whom? “To the young lady, to be sure,” guesses 
some impatient youth ; but he guesses wrong. Such 
indelicacy is never heard of* in Russia. A man 
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to make love for himself would be contrary to na- 
ture, — that is, to Russian nature, which is quite a 
different thing from human nature everywhere else. 
“Ft is to the parents, then, that he addresses him- 
self?” No such thing! The gucsser is still wide 
of the mark. They manage these things very dif- 
ferently in Russia. A gentleman who intends taking 
a wife, employs some old hag from a class of women 
who live by match-making. He tells her what funds 
he has, wdiat he is employed in, what he expects 
from his friends ; and naming the fair one whom his 
eyes have idiosen, begs that she will explain all these 
matters, not to her.) but to her family. This go-be- 
tween, this most unclassical proxcncte, wliose tvages 
are as regularly fixed as the^ier contages of a broker, 
enters on her mission in due form. Explanations 
are given on both sides — friends are consulted — ne- 
gociations of the most formal nature are carried on. 
Diplomacy is nothing to it. From unforeseen objec- 
tions about prospects or dowry, the explanations 
of the high contracting parties often become as tedi- 
ous as llelgian protocols. Months, in fact, may bo 
spent on these preliminaries; but all this time the 
poor damsel lias hud no voice in the matter. She 
lias not seen her intended ; they have never met 
so long as to whisper a stolen vow to each other. 
There will be time enough for the unimportant pro- 
cess of becoming acquainted, when their fate has 
been irrevocably fixed. AVhat have such silly con- 
siderations as like or dislike to do wdtli marriage? 
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In choosing a wife, it is a beast of burden, a domes- 
tic drudge, that the Russian wants, not a rational 
companion — an equal. W ere he to consult his affec- 
tions in selecting his spouse, could lie have the plea- 
sure of beating her whenever he feels inclined ? 

^larried women in the middle ranks appear to 
lead a most listless existence. Without education, 
and, by the jealous usages of the country, almost 
[»rohibitcd from taking exercise, tlicir chief occupa- 
tion seems to consist in leaning over the window 
all day long, with their elbows resting on cushions, 
and sometimes a poodle dog on each side. — JJrermiers 
Kxcursiom m the Interior of Russia, 


RIVER LIFE. 

A large part of the boats at Canton are tankia boats, 
about twenty-five feet long, containing only one room, 
and covered with moveable mats, so contrived as to 
cover the whole vessel. They arc usually rowed by 
women, who thus earn a liveliliood, while their hus- 
bands “go out to day’s-work.” In these cockboats 
whole families arc reared, live, an<l die. 'Fho room 
which serves for passengers by day is a bedroom by 
night; a kitchen at one time, a washing-room at 
another, and a nursery always. The inside partitions 
are moveable; and when “house-cleaning” is to bo 
done, the boat is floated ashore, emptied to skin, turn- 
ed bottom up and breamed, the boards and furniture 
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scrubbed, and the whole put to rights and floated off ; 
the entire performance occupying two or three houi's. — 
The Middle Kingdom, 


A JAPANESE DEATH. 

But the round of amusement, as well as that of 
business, lias at length an end, and the Japanese 
dies. But even death is here a form peculiar to the 
country. Sometimes it is enacted in a temple, the 
individual ripping himself up publicly as the closing 
scene of a grand entertainment ; sometimes he goes 
tlirough the ceremony in his own family circle; 
and occasionally he huddles through it in private, 
as an escape from ciiminal conviction and dishonour. 
But although a tragical enough matter for the prin- 
cipal actor, it is often nayhoeu as regards otliers, for 
tJie deatli is concealed until his creditors are satisfied 
with the salary of the defunct, or the reversion of 
his ])lace has been secured for his son. When, at 
length, it is quite convenient to announce that the 
man is dead — whether he has died by suicide or in 
the common course of nature — the furniture of the 
house is turned upside down, and the clothes of its 
inhabitants inside out; a priest hakes his place by 
the corpse, and the friends come to see that all is 
jiroperly ordered, — the family being supposed to be 
incapacitated by grief from attending to anything 
whatsoever. One of them remains outside the door 
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in a dress of ceremony, to receive visits of condol- 
ence, since no one but an intimate friend will incur 
the necessity of entering the house of death. Li 
ibrmer times, the house of the deceased was burnt, 
after his monument had been constructed from its 
materials; but at present it is considered sulHcient 
to kindle a fire before it, and throw oils, perfumes, 
and spices into the flames. In like manner, the 
(aistom of burying servants with their masters (in 
the early epochs, alive) has fallen into desuetude, 
and effigies are substituted, just as the simple habits 
of the ancient Japanese are represented, by their 
luxurious descendants, by the introduction of a piece 
of course salt fish, even at the most sumptuous 
meals. The body is placed, in a sitting postuni, in 
a coffin resembling a tub, enclosed in an earthen 
vess(*l, and the procession is preceded, as in Russia, 
by torch-bearers; and after the male jiortion of the 
family, in white, surrounded by the friends in dresses 
of ceremony, come the ladies and the female friends 
in palaiirpiins. A funeral service is performed at 
the interment, and the* corpse sinks into a wcll-like 
grave to the sound of a kind of cymbal. — World in 
Vie East 


JAPANESE USES FOR THE FAN. 

In Japan, where neither men nor women wear hats, 
except as a protection against rain, a fan is to be seen 
in the hand or the girdle of every inhabitant. Soldiers, 
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and priests even, arc never without them. In tliat 
eountiy they serve a great many different purposes. 
Visitors rticoive the dainties offered them upon tlieir 
Ians ; the beggar, im])loring charity, holds out the fan 
for the alms his prayers may obtain. According to 
SieboM, the bin here serves the dandy in lieu of a 
whalebone switch ; the pedagogue instead of a ferule 
for the offending schoolboy^s knuckles ; and a fan, pre- 
sented u])on ii peculiar kind of salver to the high-born 
criminal, is said to be the form of announcing his death- 
doom, his head being struck oft* at the same moment 
as he stretches it towards the fan . — Booh of Costume^ 
by a Lady of Rank. 

SOCIETY IN ENGLAND. 

To pretend to charactenze the classes or professions 
of a nation so late in the day as the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, is a somewhat arduous task. In Eng- 
land, as elsewhere, every die is worn down, every angle 
rounded, every feature effaced, every salient point 
smoothed, pummiced, and polished into the most level 
monotony of surface, — a surface from which neither 
dramatist nor novelist can extract either plot or char- 
acter, without violating in the gro.ssest manner the 
probabilities of civilized life. Singing is now far from 
the only feat that i.s accomplished “ by the million.” 
People eat, drink, sleep, talk, move, think, in millions. 
No one dares to be himself. From Dan to Beersheba 
not an original left ! All the books published seem tu 
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have been copied from the same type, with one of 
Wedgewood’s manifold-writers. All the speeches 
made niiglit be stereotyped in Jannaiy by an able 
reporter, to last out till June. In society, men iire 
j)acked one within the other, like forks or sj)oons in a 
plate clu‘st, each of the same exact pattern and amount 
of pennyweights. Doctor, divine, or devil’s dragoman, 
{Ang. lawyer,) all dressed alike — all affecting the same 
tastes, pursuits, and habits of life. AVould Slmkspeare 
have invented Falstaff, or Parolles, in such an order 
of society ? Would Scott have hit upon the llaron 
of Bradwardino, or Lawyer Pleydell? Would oven 
Fielding or Smollett have extracted the ripe liumour 
of their inventions out of such a sea of batter ? 

The few authors of liclioii who pretend to indivi- 
dualize, are obliged to have recourse to the most unso- 
phisticated class for elements of character ; society of 
a higher grade being so used down into tameness tis 
to form one long, long Baker-street or Guildford-street 
of mean, graceless, and tedious uniformity — from num- 
ber one to number one hundred, a hundred times ditto 
repeated. It is not so in other capitals. Klsewherc, 
every profession has its stamp, and every grade its 
distinctions. In Paris, or Berlin, or Vienna, you can 
no more surmise when you dine out what will bo 
jdaced on the table, or what conversation will take 
place around it, than you can pre-assuro the morrow’s 
weather. In London, whether the dinner occur at 
the house of a man of eight hundred a-year, or of eight 
thousand, you are cognizant, to a dish and a topic, what 
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will be supplied for tlie delectation of your ears and 
palate. You eat the turbot and saddle of mutton by 
anticipation as you go along, and may chew the cud 
of the great letters of the ministerial and opposition 
I)apers, wliich anon you will have to swallow, diluted 
with milk and water by tlic dull, or vivified by a few 
drops of alcohol by the brilliant. In the evening en- 
tertainments, as at the dinners, ^^toujours perdrixT — 
Julien, Gunter, and Lord Flipfiap, — Lord Flipflaj), 
Gunter, and Julien 1 You see the same people waltz- 
ing, fiddling, and serving the refreshments, and hear 
the same phrases exchanged among them, at every f^te 
given at the west end of the town between May and 
August. May and August? — Rather say from a.d. 
1835 to A.D. 1854! This tedious uniformity of con- 
ventional life, which has converted society into a 
paper of pins, with people stuck in rows, instead of 
minikins, is, we arc told, the result of a high state of 
civilization. 

The moment the English left off clipping their yew- 
trees, and laying down their gravel- walks at right 
angles, they transferred the system to society. “ Yc 
fallen avenues !” (so pathetically sung by Cowper,) you 
have now your parallels at every dinner party ; and 
not a coterie in Grosvenor-square but presents the 
stiff unmeaning rectangularity of Hampton Court 
Gardens. This eternal sameness of manners and opin- 
ions is, in fact, so notorious among ourselves, that no 
one ventures to say, “ It is a fine day,^’ till he have 
>a3ccrtained w^hether such be the opinion of Lord Rig- 
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marole or Mr. Tompkins, whosoever may be the pope, 
or fugleman, or modelman of his set. — Mrs. Gore's 
Sketches of Emjlish Charactei\ 

AMUSEMENTS AT ROME. 

During the last fortnight of the month of October, 
every afternoon, cannnges and small omnibuses, full 
of men and -women, arc seen ; all are generally sing- 
ing and playing on tambourines. The two sexes are 
always divided, and the men are more numerous 
than the women. Tliey consist ])rineipally of the 
inhabitants of the other side of the Tiber, the Tras- 
teverini. The women w’ear a coloured skirt, small 
black velvet bodice, o[)en in Iront, a bhu^k felt 
pointed hat, with coloured ribbons, large nosegays, 
and handsome gold ornaments on the neck and in 
the ears; they never wear anything gilt. In this 
dress the line ])iist and beautiful arm are seen to 
advantage. The left arm, upraised, supports the 
tambourine, while the riglit produces the sound, the 
bright eyes sparkle, and the warm red lips move for 
the joyous song. From the carriages of the men, 
the mandolines and flutes are heard; they drive about 
amidst song, laughter, and music to the Engelsburgh, 
past St. Peter’s, and then to the Osterie, Jiear the 
Poi'te Angelice. There the countiy is ejuite flat, the 
yellow water of the Tiber floAvs through green mea- 
dows, and there is a wide avenue of trees, just out- 
side the gates, where all the Osterie are situated 
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llic carriages of tlie Trastevcrini women stopped as 
soon as they reached that spot. The young men 
sprang forward to assist them in alighting ; then the 
doors of the garden were opened, and the dancing 
commenced immediately. The men and women 
sometimes danced together, and sometimes alone. 
Sometimes two young men, and then two young 
women, would dance the Saltarello together, to tlio 
sound of tlic tambourine; the dancers moved with 
the greatest vivacity, which increased every moment, 
and did not cease until the dancers retired and made 
room for fresh ones. Those who were not dancing 
stood round in a circle to watch the different couples, 
for tlicrc were always several in cacli Osteria; tlie 
beauty of both men and women was praised enthu- 
siastically ; and the applause excited the dancers to 
still greater exertion, till the delight became uni- 
versal. There w'cre also wdiole families sitting at 
small tables near by, taking their wine ; bread, or- 
anges, and salt olives were offered for sale. 

The dancers refreshed themselves under the ve- 
randahs, or near the fountains, or stood on the chairs 
to w'atch some newly arrived beauty; after a time, 
the comi)any belonging to the different carriages had 
seen enough, and they proceeded to othci’ Osterie to 
begin dancing again. The rhythm of the Saltarello 
becomes faster the longer it lasts, and the eyes iind 
cheeks of the dancers more glowing. At last, a 
young girl and a youth stepped forward, and com- 
menced a dance wdtli more wild and passionate fire 
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than we can possibly imagine to exist in our frigid 
north. It was as if an electric fluid attracted them 
to each other with indescribable eagerness, and then 
as if some unseen power wished to prevent their 
uniting. The eyes, the arms, souglit each other like 
sweet words of love, or siglis of flaming desire ; the 
glances were ra])idly interchanged; the maiden ap- 
[)roached timidly, the youth stretched his liand for- 
ward to seize lier — one more step only — but the 
tiimbourine sounded again; the maiden jumped aside; 
a fresh turn took place, and she was farther than 
ever from him who sought her. All the spcctiitors 
laughed, and called out, Bravo ! and the wild sport 
recommenced, till the dancers were fairly exhausted, 
and retired. There was really something bacchantic 
in this dance that appeared to me strange and un- 
pleasant, and yet there was nothing exjiggerated or 
improper. There was neither drunkenness nor loud 
words, -which are both usually heard and seen at 
feasts of Bacchus amidst joyful, ardent, and lia])j)y 
y<)uth . — LeivakCs Italians at Home, 


BATHS OF LEUK. 

A large shed, divided into four compartments, cacli 
capable of holding about eighteen persons, constitutes 
the principal bath-house. A slight galh‘ry is built 
along tlie partitions, dividing the several baths, for 
visitors to occupy who wish to enjoy the com[)any of 
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their friends without the inconvenience of lying in 
the water. This is absolutely necessary; for, if eight 
hours arc to be passed in the bath, and two in bed, 
and the person enduring all this is to be left alone in the 
meantime, the life of an anchorite would be far pre- 
ferable to it. It is solitary confinement in tlie peni- 
tentiary, with the exception that the cell is a watenj 
one. All the bathers, of both sexes, and all ages and 
conditions, are clollicd in long w^oolleii mantles, witli a 
tippet round their shoulders, and sit on benches ranged 
round tlic batli, under W'atcr u[) to their necks. Stroll 
into this large bathing room awhile after dinner, the 
lirst thing that meets your eye is some dozen or tifteeii 
heads bobbing up and down, like buoys, on the sur- 
face of the steaming water. There, wagging back- 
wards and forwards, is the shaven crown of a fat old 
friar. Close beside, the glossy ringlets of a fair 
maiden ; while between, perhaps, is the moustached 
face of jin invalid ollicer. In another direction, grev 
hairs are ‘Mloating on the tide,” and the withered 
faces of old dames peer “over the flood.” Jhit to sit 
and soak a whole day, even in company, is no slight 
penalty ; and so, to while away the lazy hours, one is 
engaged in reading a newspaper, which he holds over 
his head ; another, in discussing a bit of toast on a 
floating table ; a third, in keeping a 'svithered nosegay, 
like a water-lily, just above the surface, while it 
hard to tell which looks most dolorous — the withered 
flowers or her face. In one corner, two persons are en- 
gaged in playing chess ; and in another, three or four 
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more, with their chins just out of water, arc enjoying 
a pleasant tiite-a-tete about the delcctability of being 
under water, seething away at a temperature of 
nearly 120 degrees eight hours per day. Persons 
making their daily calls on their friends are entering 
and leaving the gallery, or, leaning over, engaged in 
t'iirnest conversation with those beloAV them. Not 
much ctiiiuette is observed in leave-taking ; ha*, if the 
patient should attempt to make a bow, he would dii(‘k 
his head under water. — The Aljts and the Mine, hy 
J. T, Headley, 


A QUADROON BALL. 

1 made a point of going to some of the fpiadroon 
l)alls. I Iiad heard a great deal of the splendid figures 
and graceful dancing of the New Orleans (piadroons, 
and I certainly was not disai)poiiited. Their move- 
ments are the most easy and graceful that 1 liavc ever 
They danced one figure somewhat resembling 
tlie Spanisli fandango, without castanets; ami I never 
•‘^aw more perfect dancing on any stage. 

These balls take place in a large saloon. At th(‘ 
entrance, wlierc you p;iy liall'-a-dollar, you are re- 
quested to leave your implcmcnt'i^ by whieli is meant 
your bowie-knives and revolvers ; and you leave them 
ns you would your overcoat on going into the opera, 
and get a ticket with their number, and on yoiir way 
“ut they are returned to you. You hear the pistol 
and bowie-knife keeper in the arms-room call out : 
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“No. 45 — a six-baiTclled repeater.” “No. 100— ono 
eight-barrelled revolver, and bowie-knife with a deatliV 
head .and cross-bones cut on the liandle.” “ No. 95 — 
a br.ace of double barrels.” All this is done as na- 
turally UvS possible, and you see fellows fasten on their 
knives and pistols as coolly as if they were tying on a 
comforter or putting on a coat. 

As I w.as going up stairs, after getting my ticket, 
and replying to tiie quiet request, “ whether I would 
leave my arms,” that I had none to leave, I was stop- 
t)ed and searched from head to foot by a policcinaiu 
wlio, 1 suppose, famded it impossible th.at I should h* 
.altogether without arms. 

Notwithstanding all this care, murders and duck 
are of w^eekly occurrence at these b.alls ; and durin;: 
my stay at New Orleans there Avere three. Then* 
are more murders here than in .any other city in tin* 
Union. In tlie first place, everybody drinks hard, 
and eveiy man is armed ; and a man who does not 
avefige an insult on the spot is despised. It is a 
word and a blow, and not iinfrequcntly the bloAv 
wdthout the word. The southern men arc naturally 
hot-blooded, and duelling is part of their creed ; and 
the northern men, wdio come down south, what with 
drink, gambling, and the excitement of speculation, 
are not apt to be very backward in taking up 
(piarrel, 

A “ ditficulty,” as it is called, took place in the bar- 
room of the hotel where I wms staying, between two 
young men, and one of them was killed. Tliero 
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were about a liundred men present ; but not one of 
lliein interfered to stop it. Nobody arrested the lio- 
iiucide; and, after quietly wiping his knife, he walked 
away. I asked one old gentleman, who was present, 
whether he would not he arrested and tried. lie said, 
they would have him iq) before the magistrates on the 
morrow; but that his o])poncnt had called him a liar, 
which was quite a sullicient provocation for stabbing 
him. lie said there was a glorious cxpi'cssion of pub- 
lic feeling in New Orleans *in favour of justifiable 
homicide ; and that no jury couhl lind a man guilty 
who, as in this case, had had any provocation. 

Some idea of the gambling spirit of speculation 
in this city may be gathered from the fact, that the 
Atlantic steamer, after being thirty days over lier time, 
was insured here at fifty j)er cent ! A real go-a-Jujad 
Yankee will ensure all creation for half nothing! 
During my fortnight’s residence at New^ Orhains, the 
A utocrat steamer was run down, and forty passengei's 
drowned; iho, John Ad<ims burst, and burned ahun- 
dred and forty; .and another stearner, laden with cot- 
ton, took lire, and burned sixty passengers ; — all which 
casualties did not so much as elicit a larger tyj)e, oi* 
any “additional particulars,” from the editors. — Sulli- 
con's Rambles and Scra?nbles in North and South America. 

PICTURES OP INDIAN LIFE. 

As it grew late, and the crowded j)opulation 
began to disappear, I too walked across the village 
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to the lodge of my host, Kongra-Tonga. As I cn- 
^ Icred, 1 saw him, hy the flickering blaze of tlic 
tire in the centre, reclining half-asleep in his usual 
place. His couch was by no means an uncomfort- 
able one. It consisted of soft buffalo-robes, laid 
together on the ground, and a pillow made of 
whitened deer-skin, stuffed with feathers, and orna- 
mented with beads. At his back was a light 
framework of poles and slender reeds, against which 
h(^ could lean with ease when in a sitting posture ; 
and at the top of it, just above his head, his bow 
and cpiiver were hanging. My saddle was in its 
place at the head of the lodge, and a buffalo-robo 
was spread on the ground before it. Wrapping myselt 
in my blanket, I lay down ; but had I not been ex- 
tremely fatigued, the noise in the next lodge would 
have prevented my slce[)ing. There was the monoton- 
ous thumping of the Indian drum, mixed with occa- 
sional sharp yells, and a chorus chanted by twenty 
voices. A grand scene of gambling was going forward 
with all the appropriate formalities. The players Aven* 
staking on the cliance issue of the game their orna- 
ments, their horses, and, as the excitement rose, their 
garments, and even their weapons ; for desperate gam- 
bling is not confined to the hells of Paris. The men 
of the j)lains and the forests no less resort to it as a 
violent, but grateful relief to the tedious monotony 
of their lives, which alternate between fierce excite- 
ment and listless inaction. I fell asleep with the dull 
notes of the drum still sounding on my ear ; but these 
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furious orgies lasted without intermission till day- 
light. 

My host himself was the author of another most for- 
midable annoyance. All these Indians, and he among 
the rest, think themselves bound to the constant per- 
formance of certain acts as the condition on whicli 
tlieir success in life depends, whether in war, love, 
hunting, or any other employment. These “medicines, 
as they arc called in tluit country, which arc usually 
communicated in dreams, arc often absurd enough. 
Some Indians will strike the butt of the pipe against 
tlio ground every time they smoke ; others Avill insiijt 
tliat everytliing they say sliall be interpreted by con- 
traries ; and Shaw once met an old mati who c.onccived 
tJiat all would be lost uidess he compelled every vvliito 
man lie met to drink a bowl of cold water. My host 
was particularly fortunate in his allotment. The 
(Ireat Sj)irit had told him, in a dream, that he must 
sing a certain song in the middle of every night ; and 
regularly at about twelve o’clock his dismal monoton- 
ous chanting would awaken me, and I would see him 
seated bolt upright on his couch going through his 
dolorous performance with a mo.st business-like aii*. 
There were other voices of the night still more inhar- 
monious, Twice or thrice, between sunset and dawn, 
all the dog.s in the village, and there were hundreds of 
them, would bay and yelp in chorus ; — a most horrible 
clamour, resembling no sound that I have ever heard, 
except, perhaps, the frightful howling of wolves that we 
used sometimes to hear, long afterward, when descend- 
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ing the Arkansas on the trail of General Kearney’s 
army. The canine uproar is, if possible, more discord- 
ant than tliat of the wolves. Heard .at a distance slowly 
rising on tlie night, it has a strange unearthly effect, 
and would fearfully haunt the di*cams of a nervous 
man ; but when you arc sloc})ing in the midst of 
it, the din is outrageous. One long loud howl from 
tlie next lodge ])erhaps begins it; and voice after 
voice takes up the sound, till it passes .around the 
whole circumference of the village, and the air is 
filliMl Avith confused and discord.ant cries, at once 
tierce and mournful. It lasts but for a moment, and 
tlien (li(‘S away into silence . — FarhnatCs California 
and Orcf/o/i Trails, 

A BREAKFAST IN NEAV YORK. 

Though every one must admire the early hours and 
temperance of the Americans, yet only inuigiiie a J^on- 
doner, and an old hand, not used to anything much 
worse than the shadj'^ side of Pall-mall, assembling at 
six o’clock, at tlie noise of a gretit bell — washed and 
shaved, mind, by six o’clock — to look iit an immens(‘ 
rump-steak at the head of the table, swimming in lat, 
not half-cooked ; then, loAvcr down, a dish of enormous 
salt mackerel, one of Avhich Avould make two of our 
English mackerel ; then some Halifax salmon, just 
as taken from the barrel, and as salt as brine ; then 
two or three smaller dishes, some with mush, — a food 
for pigs, — and others Avith hommaney, only differing 
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from mush in that this last is ivhite maize ground anti 
boiled in water, whilst mush is yidlvw corn ground 
and boiled. As this sort of food is not known in 
England, thank God, except in the penitentiaries, 1 
have been rather particular in describing it. No 
caution is retpiired to iny countrymen to avoid it, 
because the very sight of it will he enougli to make 
him sick. Tlie remainder of the table was tilled iij) with 
some warmed-up tongli old hen, called chicken fixings, 
— all washed down with the most cxecu’able coffee in 
the whole world. 1 used to think that England might 
defy all creation for bad coiree, but tlui Americans 
heat us hollow. It is all that abominable trash from 
Rio, costing there about two[)ence-hair[KMmy j)cr [)Ound 
by the cargo; and as the Americans really seem to 
be no judges, even of things they are constantly put- 
ting into their mouths, or else so careless that they 
care nothing about it, whether it be good f)r bad, all 
is Rrazilian cofiee, bought by the boarding-house 
keeper ready ground, and, of course, as the Ameri- 
cans adulterate everything, ready mixed. — llamhlc^ iu 
the United States. 


PERSIAN FEASTING, 

After tea, the Beg left us to ours(dves for about an 
hour ; when he returned, accompanied by his two 
brothers, Nooroollah Beg and Shookroolhih Beg, a 
brother of Mehrnet Khan, chief of the Shah-sevens, 
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and some other friends, and dinner immediately fol- 
lowed. A tray containing a chillo and pillo, radishes, 
frfed eggs, a stew of meat, and a bowl of sherbet, was 
allotted to each two persons ; and, at the word “ Bis- 
inillah,” (in tlie name of God,) the company fell to in 
silence, unbroken during the whole time save by tho 
sound of the various jaws in process of mastication. 
Hands were thrust deep into the greasy dishes, rice 
s([ucczcd into balls, and swallowed with astonish in l," 
rapidity; and in less than a-quarter of an hour litth* 
remained of the immense piles wliich had been set 
before them. Water was then brouglit in, and each 
guest slightly wetted his lingers, afterwards wiping 
them on liis pocket-handkerchief or liis coat, as the 
ease might be ; which ceremony had scarcely been 
performed, when our Shah-seven friend and one or 
two others, loosening their belts, immediately lapsed 
int(^ a state of torpidity. My companion and myself 
had made a plenteous meal, but our dishes appeared 
comparatively untouclied. Tlie Persians are very 
large caters, particularly those of the lower classes. 
Five of our servants, who dined together, devoured 
every clay about t^venty pounds of bread, besides a 
good allowance of meat and fruit ; and one evening, 
three of the grooms ate among them ten pounds of 
rice, and were grumbling because they could not get 
any more. The Persians say that the English do not 
cat — tliey only play with their food. 

About twelve o^clock, the usual Persian time, we 
were summoned to breakfast, and all returned to the 
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liousc exceedingly sharp-set. The metil was a repeti- 
tion of dinner, and the same feeding-scene took place 
as on tlie previous evening. I have often heard iAc- 
marked witli respect to the Eastern custom of eating 
with the lingers, tliat it was a mistake to regard it as 
unpleasant; and that the Iniiuls, which were tliorouglily 
washed, were cleaner implements than our knives and 
forks. In Persia, I can only say that I found the 
wasliing a very inellicient ceremony : no soap is used, 
a little tepid water being merely poured over the 
hands before and after dinner; and they arc often- 
times wiped with a pocket-handkerchief which has not 
been washed for perha[)s six months. The voracious 
manner in whi(!li tliey swallow tlieir food is disgust- 
ing. In general, Persians admire tlie European cus- 
tom of using the knife and fork, and confess that it is 
more decent in ap])earance, and cleaner in reality, than 
tlieir own ; but Eerrajoollali Peg, while admitting this, 
observed, that after all he preferred eating with the 
hand, as it imparted a flavour to the food; judging 
from the colour and appearance of liis own liand, I 
should think the obser\ ation correct. — Holmes' Sketches 
on the Shores of the Caspian. 


CHRISTMAS IN DENMARK. 


Christmas-tide is looked forward to in Denmark as 
the great national holiday of the year. There is no 
extraordinary display heralding it in the shops, nor 
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any outward indication whatever of its approach ; 
but from Christmas eve to new year’s day, both in- 
clAive, is one period of general i*ecreation and good- 
will among all classes. There are no very peculiar 
customs observed in Copenhagen on new year’s eve ; 
at any rate, none requiring particular mention. 

On Christmas day I was one of a happy party met 
to keep the anniversary in true Danish fiishioh. It 
was a delightful family re-union, — the guests, witli 
few exceptions, being more or less akin. The hour 
at which all tradesmen dine in Copenhagen is one 
o’clock ; but professional p(‘Oj[)le and the upper classes 
dine at three, which was the usual dinner hour of my 
friends in (tucstion, tilthough on this occasion we did 
not sit down to the hospitable board until between 
four and live. At the upper end were seated tlu^ 
venerable gi’andparents ; and, as I watched their 
gentle smile, and the mildly-beaming lustre of their 
glance, I thought 1 could read a volume of jdacid 
liappiness — an eloquent, though silent expression ol’ 
their gratitude to the Supreme Giver for thus permit- 
ting them once more to enjoy tlie day of days in 
the midst of their friends, their children, and their 
children’s children. Towards the centre of the tahli^ 
sat our host, and nearly o})[)Ositc him presided Ids ac- 
complished lady — cler Wamknide Vogel being honoured 
with the scat at her right hand. There were many 
charming, bright blue-cycd Danish lasses, and some 
of the loveliest children 1 ever beheld. Indeed, our 
hostess’s eldest child, a little girl three years of age, 
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was the most beautiful and engaging creature con- 
ceivable. Her liveliness presented a strong contnist 
to the bearing which I have elsewhere ascribed to ’the 
generality of Danish children. 1 forthwith christened 
her Fairy Queen. 

There was nothing deserving especial notice in the 
dinner itself, which mightily resembled an English 
one, down to the huge boiled plumpudding, wdiich, 
“ let me whisper i’ your lug,” Avas capitally concocted 
by an elderly English lady. A touching national 
trait came under my observation at the conclusion of 
the dinner. The two little children of the host ran to 
him and said : Thank you for my dinner r This is 
the constant custom of Danish children every day. 
A few aj^])ropriatc toasts were given by our host, and 
each guest — ladies as well as gentlemen — bowed to each 
individual present, in succession, ere they drained their 
glasses. On the company rising simultaneously from 
tabic, another national custom W'as strictly followed. 
The guests of both sexes shook hands all round, saying 
at the same time: “ Vel hekomme which literally 

means : “ Good may it do you /” But those guests who 
w'ere previously unacquainted, merely bowed to each 
other. This is a custom observed at all dinner parties 
throughout the year. 

AVe adjourned en masse to the drawdag-room, and 
certain whispers and movements intimated to me that 
something 'was in preparation likely to give me a 
pleasant surprise. Nor was I long kept in suspense, 
for the w’ord came to “ follow our leader,” and aw^ay 
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the entire fleet of us gaily scudded, pell-mell, towards 
another room ; and, on sailing in, the secret was re- 
vealed at a single glance. 

The Danish Cliristmas tree ! Yes, there it towered 
in all its glory — with its countless sparkling lights, 
and its dangling tickets, lleautiful, exceedingly, was 
tlie novel ellcct. A buzz of admiration burst from all 
li])s, and bright eyes grow brighter, and smiling checks 
grew more radiant, and prattlers prattled faster, and 
little feet danced around with irrepressible joyous ex- 
citement. 

Let me soberly describe the Christmas tree. It 
was a beautiful living specimen of a species of ever- 
green pine, growing in a tub placed in the centre of 
the room. It was about nine or ten feet in height, 
and its horizontal branches symmetrically stretched 
around, shooting out widely at the base, and gradually 
lessening until the apex was formed by the straight 
single stem. In the branches were fastened scores 
of various coloured wax-lights, placed in wine-holders; 
and from root to to]) Avere suspended pasteboard 
tickets, each inscribed with a certain number. Inter- 
spersed were gilded a]>]>les, bunches of grapes and 
raisins, nuts, figs, &c., to be i)hK*ked by the company 
at pleasure. 

The host armed himself Avilh a pair of scissors ; and 
calling upon us to aid him in finding the successively 
numbered tickets, as the latter avcvc purposely mingled 
in pleasing confusion, be commenced operations by 
clipping off number one. This he delivered to the 
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iTucst whose name it l)ore ; and he, in turn, presented 
it to the hostess, who was the presiding Good Genius 
;it a large and long table, completely covered with 
articles of all sizes, mysteriously mutHcd in paper, so 
(hat it was impossible even to guess wliat their con- 
tents miglit be. These were the prkes^ each having a 
number answerable to some ])articular ticket, to indi- 
cate to whose sliare the corresponding prize w^as to 
tall. Having found tlie article bearing the dujdicatc 
number, the office of the Good Genius was smilingly 
to deliver the parcel to him or her, as the case might 
be. The fortunate party would then forthwith eagerly 
tear off the wrappers, and exultingly exhibit the prize 
to the company. Those prizes consisted of every con- 
<‘civablc variety of articles, and, by what I esteemed 
marked good taste, were, in most cases, not merely 
ornamental, but useful ; not a few of them were 
‘•Icgjint and ex])ensive light articles of dress. Neither 
host nor hostess knew Avhat all the prizes w^ero, nor 
what 'would fall to their own personal share; for those 
which they designed for each otluT Avere privately d(*- 
])osited among the collection, and ticketed at the last 
moment. 

Number after nuird)er Avas found and called, and 
prize after prize delivered ; and such a gleefid, busy, 
rattling, chattering, happy set as Ave all Avere, never 
was seen since the Avorld began to make merry, J AviU 
take my affidavit. There Avas at least one prize for 
everybody — from grandsire to the avcc todlin^ bairnie 
of only eighteen months of age, which, Avith the usual 
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precociousness of Copenhagen infants, could run about 
and talk as well as many English ones thrice as old. 
Oh! reader dear, it would have gladdened the very 
soul of the sourest misanthrope to have seen us! The 
silver-haired grandparents, the black-bearded fellows 
like myself, the gold-laced olficcr, the charming, 
bonnic, sonsie lassie — all were children / Oh I the 
glorious fun, the frolic, the exuberant bursts of 
lauglitcr, now echoing in the deep bass of manly 
v^oiccs, and anon in the silvery ringing melody of the 
“ .sister .scrapli-band I” Sometimes a prize would turn 
up designedly of a description to create a peal of cor- 
dial merriment at the expense of its owner — in. which 
he himself could not but irresistibly join. 

Tiie Christmas tree is a genuine old Danish affair, 
looked forward to by the young with inconceivable 
expectation. The gift.s it distributes vary in value, 
of course, with the rank and wealth of the host ; ami 
sometimes they arc of .so co.stly a nature that the ag- 
gregate value of the prize.s amounts to a very large 
sum. I ought to observe, that, on the occa.sion in 
question, an improvement on the ordinary custom of 
distributing the prizes was clfected ; but in all other 
respects, the orthodox usage was rigidly observed. 
Indeed, my kind friend afterwards told me, that he 
had got up his Chri.stmas tree with extraordinary 
precision, expressly to give me an opportunity of 
beholding a perfect specimen. Ilis end and aim wen* 
fully answered ; and I shall look back to the occasion 
as one of the most delightful of my reminiscences. 
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Tlie remainder of tlie evening was spent by the 
younger portion of the company in playing curious 
J^anish games, of which there are an immense variety. 
One was, I believe, a very antique kind of “mystery,” 
founded on the Scripture parable of the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins — candles being borne by the young 
ladies to represent lamps. 

The whole of tlie guests departed together ; and as 
we grouped at the last moment, all united to sing a 
Danish Christmas song; and as the sweet voices of 
the virgin singers blended in the touching chorus of 
“ Juul^ it sounded to me like a strain of deli- 

cious melody — like an echo of a hymn caught from 
heaven in my childhood^s hours, and now once more 
floating back on my soul, to remind me of the lioly 
time when I was pure and undefiled in the sight of my 
Creator, — Ilurton's Winter Pictures from the North of 
Europe^ 

A MALAY FESTIVAL. 

It was evening, and I was conducted into a large 
room, with a small space railed off for spectators. 
Candles were stuck in silver sconces, fastened to the 
walls in profusion, amid garlands of flowers innumer- 
able. Round the room were several old JVIalaVvS, 
squatting on mats, and dressed in gala costume. In 
the centre of the room a quantity of perfume was 
burning. Three or four younger Malays kept march- 
ing round the room, and they and an old gentleman 

M 
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kept up a sort of grunting, whining chorus, which 
at first I took to be indications of severe pain in 
the abdominal regions, but was afterwards informed 
that they were chanting sentences from tlie Kur-an. 
Suddenly the young gentlemen began to throw them- 
selves about in the most gladiatorial attitudes, singing 
faster than ever. Tliereupon the old gentleman shout- 
ed much louder, as though the internal agonies had 
vastly increased. Then the young men stripped oil' 
their shirts ; and I thought they Avere going to have a 
regular ‘‘set-to.” My friend Jones irreverently cried. 
“Go it!” and offered to back the little one with the fiat 
nose against the lot. But they Avere not going to box 
at all ; they only danced, and jumped, and shouted, 
till they loft little pools of sudorific exhalations on tin* 
fioor. Then a boy came shouting aAvfully. Jone,> 
cried, “ Turn him out !” and at the same time tAVO of the 
young men seized the boy, and plunged a sharp instru- 
ment, like a meat-skewer, through his tongue, — at Ica^t 
so it appeared ; and they led him rgund to the admir- 
ing spectators Avith the skewer projecting through his 
tongue. Jones pronounced it “ too bad,” and hinted 
that he should like to “ punch the head ” of the fellow 
that did it ; but the boy looked quite happy and vxm- 
tented Avith his tongue on a skewer, so that no doubt 
there AAms some deception, AAdiich, hoAvcver, dolied our 
detection. 

As soon as this interesting youth had departed, one 
of the young men took a dagger and plunged it into 
the fleshy part of his side, just aboA’C the hip, ami 
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then walked round and showed himself. There wort' 
ii few drops of blood, apparently flowing from tlu* 
wound, ill which the dagger was left sticking. Jom‘s 
informed him, gravely, that he would have a tcrrifile 
pain in his side,” and oflered to prescribe for him 
from a valuable recipe of his grandmamma’s. Anotlicr 
man thrust a skewer througli his cheek, and came and 
showed himself also. Then some red-hot chains were 
hrouglit in, and thrown over an iron beam, vvlnm 
another of the JNIalays seized them with his hare liands. 
and kept drawing them fast over the beams. All tin* 
while that those exhibitions were taking place, tin* 
^lalays kept uj) their hideous shrieking of the Kiir-an 
sentences, all of them shouting together, and louder 
and louder the more horrible the exporimemt was 
being tried. The noise, the siglit, the weapons, the red- 
hot chains, together, formed a scene lionlering on tin* 
diabolical ; except that there was such evident jugglery 
in the whole affair, and the plate was so constantly 
handed round for money, wliilc the comments of my 
Cockney friend were so absurd, that the ludicrous ])r<*- 
dominated greatly over the horrible . — The Cape and 
the Kaffirs, hy Alfred IF. Cole. 


SCKNE ON THE RIO SAN FitANC’ISro. 

'idle North Americans, particularly those of the 
hark settlements, are celebrated for their inrpiisitive- 
ness ; but this seems to be a very general failing with. 
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all those who are shut out from frequent intercourse 
with strangers. A curious instance of this feeling 
occurred a few days after I returned to Penedo. I 
had brought letters from Maccio to a gentleman who 
lived here with a married brother ; — they were among 
the most respectable pco[)le in the place. Although 
not yet eleven o’clock, I found the lady, a remarkably 
fine and good-looking woman, with her husband, 
busily engaged at cards, — she lying in a hammock, 
while he was seated on a chair beside her. She had 
recently been smoking, — an almost universal accom- 
plishment among the ladies in the interior, — as a long 
pipe was lying near her, and the floor beneath bore 
vStrong indications of excessive expectoration. I was 
desired to be seated, and was immediately inundated 
with a flood of questions from the good lady, who 
possessed a great volubility of tongue. Among a host 
of others, I may enumerate the following: — What 
countryman are you? AVhat is your name? How 
old are you? Are you a medical man? Are you 
married? Arc your father and mother alive ? Have 
you any sisters ? What are their names ? Have all 
your countrymen blue eyes ? Have you churches and 
priests in your country ? Do oranges and bananas 
grow there ? &c. If, however, she was inquisitive 
about my concerns, she was not much less dis- 
posed to tell me all that related to herself. Thus she 
informed me that she was married when she was nine- 
teen years of age, that she was now five years married, 
and in that time had presented her husband with 
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yearly gifts — all of whom were alive, with the exce}>- 
lion of one. Her husband, she said, was thirty-six 
years of age ; and she desired me to feel his pulse, :is 
he was always complaining of bad liealth. I soon 
discovered his complaint to bo indigestion — one of tlu*. 
most frequent ills that Brazilians arc subject to ; 
arising, no doubt, from the enormous quantities which 
they eat, and that generally not of the most digestive 
materials, as well as from the late lu'avy suppers which 
they indulge in. 1 had then to fei;! her pulse in turn, 
and she seemed (juite pleased when 1 told her it was 
an excellent one. J afterwards became very intimate 
with them, and spent many agi’ceablc hours in tluur 
society. — Gardner's Travels in the Inierior of liraziL 

DOMESTIC LIFE IN GEHMANY. 

There is nothing which tends so much to confoumi 
ranks, and puzzle you as to the real standing of j)eoplc, 
as the practice in this country of several families living 
in one house. Nobles may, and often do let one or 
two storeys of their house. You may have a graf (a 
count) for your landlord, or a shoemaker. This, whih* 
it is considered no degradation to the man of real pro- 
perty and rank, affords a serious oj)portunity to otliers 
— whose trade and dependence consists in letting lodg- 
ings — to im})Ose on the English, and creates in them, 
while fresh to the country, the strangc^st uncertjiinty ; 
at the same time that it leads them to the oddest 
conclusions as to the manners of the better classes ol* 
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(ierman society. While tlie graf or the professor lets 
part of Ilia house, the genuine lodging-house keeper 
))rcten(ls to be a graf, or something approaching one. 
Our landlady, on our arrival at Heidelberg, pretended 
to possess a lladen patent of nobility, and to be some- 
body. She was, in fact, a very silly and mischievous 
woinaii ; and while, on the one hand, she would affect 
to be frightened at the sight of a man in his morning 
gown and slippers, would, on the otlicr, sit, of an after- 
noon, eating goose-grease with a bread-crust instead 
of a spoon, as a luxury! With such strange mixtures 
of ranks and personages, it requires, at first, in tlic 
foreigner, the nicest discernment to decide who arc 
and who are not real gentry, and to avoid the oddest 
('iTors in judging of established manners. 

Shaking hands is a custom considered entirely 
Ihiglish, especially with ladies. Tlie Germans rush 
into each other’s ai’ins; and with such impetuosity, 
on some occasions, that we are acquainted ^vith a 
youth who is lamed for life, through the very curious 
circumstance of having entangled his legs witli those 
of a young and dear friend whom he unexpectedly 
met, after a long absence, and was thus thrown down, 
and one of his legs injured. But they do not shake 
liands ; and we advise all English gentlemen, on first 
going to Germany, to bo careful not to shock tlie 
I’colings of the ladies, and especially the young, witli 
otVering their hands. The great German salutation 
is that of lifting the hat to one another, and to the 
ladies ; and to such an extent is this carried, that a 
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liiimorous, ns well as argumentative pamphlet has been 
published, by a very clever man, in Erfurt, who has 
been a good deal in England, recommending, in pre- 
ference, on many accounts, the English mode of saluta- 
tion. He calculates that not less than six millions of 
ilollars are yearly spent in the extra wear and tear of 
hats and caps in Germany. 

Before the French invasion, what an old-fashioned 
state must Germany have been in! The Geianans 
are naturally a most contented pcojde. Contented 
with their mod(5 of living, the daily round of their 
])ursuits, with the state of things as they find tliein. 
There is no people of the same numbers, or possessing 
a territory of the stimc extent in Europe, who hav(^ 
shewn tliemselves so little disturbed by a thirst ol‘ 
ibreign conquest and aggrandizement. If tlieir neigh- 
bours would but let them alone, they would never 
meddle with their neighbours. 

in fact, before that period the Germans seemed to 
have lived ]u*etty much as the Dannites did of old, — 
“ every man doing what seemed good in his own eyes.” 
Little could have been the alteration in anything Ibr 
many generations. They must have lived on and on, 
— the bauers cultivating, the professors teaching and 
dreaming, the gentry hunting in the woods, and tln^ 
ladies cooking and knitting, just as their ancestors had 
done for ages. By what we see now, they must have 
been in a very homely condition indeed. The man- 
ual arts must have been very humble ; their houses 
must have been very oid-fashioned, ill-furnished, and 
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none of the cleanest. Tlieir clothes, what an antique 
cut they must have had ! Their locks, door-handles, 
keys, all sorts of household utensils, their furniture, 
their carriages, their everything, hoAV rude and homely 
they must have been ! What a length their hair must 
have grown then ; what a length their coats must have 
been then ; what a length their pipes ; what a length 
their dreams ! 

Washing could not have been much in fashion — for, 
even now, they are amazed at the English ; and in the 
inns they more commonly give you a wine-bottle and 
an oval pie-dish, instead of a good capacious ewer 
and basin, tlian anything else. Such a thing as a 
piece of soap, or a slop-jar, you never see in the bed- 
room ; and il’you lusk for water and a napkin, to wash 
your hands before dinner, at an inn where you are not 
staying tlie night, they stare at you, and make a 
eliargc in the bill for it. As Diogenes said, on walk- 
ing through the city, so would the old Germans have 
said, had they gone through a city in anotlier country: 
“ What heaps of things are here that I have no need 
of!” Roads even they had none — they did not want 
them — they wanted only to stop at home, eat their 
sour kraut and sausages, smoke their pipes, and drink 
their beer. 

Like the Scotch, they prefer houses in which a 
family can live on every separate storey; and there are 
commonly two or three families of the most respect- 
able and wealthy class in one house. One of those 
round-headed doorways, already spoken of, often 
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forms the entninec ; and it is quite a tour of discovery 
to find the family you want in it. You see two or 
tliree bell-haiidles on tlie outside, sometimes with Oben 
written under one, Unten under another, and Drittcn 
Stock under a tliird. If you have not already pos- 
sessed yourself of the exact information in which stock 
or storey the family that you want resides, you must 
pull a bell at a guess, for the name of the occupier of 
each stock nowhere appears. When you have done 
this, in awhile you hear a click, and the door opens 
itself an inch or so. This is a sign that you can 
enter. 

Early hours and simple living distinguish the Ger- 
mans. Three meals a-day are the usual order. 'J'hc* 
common people are astir extremely early, espo(U{illy 
in summer, when waggons and carriages begin to roll 
about at two o’clock ; and aftep that time, every hour be- 
comes more liv(dy witli the country people proceeding 
to the town with articles for market. 'J'hc cooks and 
good housewives arc off to market, to make their pur- 
chases for the day, at five and six o’clock. The pea- 
sant girls, of course, before that hour, are going along 
in streams, with their tubs or baskets on their heads, 
full of vegetables, eggs, milk, fruit, <fcc. Men, who get 
up early to study, or to work, often take some coffee 
directly they come down, and then breakfast with tlieir 
family at six or seven o’clock in summer. This break- 
fast is, generally, simply coffee and bread, mostly 
without butter. Dinner is on table at twelve or one. 
The German cookery abounds in soups, veg(3 tables, 
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and sausages, of various kinds, sour kraut, of coursi', 
sfdads of as many kinds, amongst which a particular 
Sixlad, made of cold potatoes with vinegar and aii- 
(rhovics, is a great liivourite. Their meat, like most 
Continental meat, is very lean. Their beef, tliongh 
lean, good, — their bullocks being fine, but killed just 
at that state in which we should begin to feed them, 
'ilieir mutton is generally very bad, — the sheep being 
ke})t principally for the wool, and never fed like ours. 
Veal is killed at about a week old, and is very poor 
and tasteless. Hood’s description of a big man, with 
a big stick, and a big dog, driving a week-old calf, is 
of everyday realization in the street. Lamb has no 
resemblance whatever to that most princely of luxuries 
ill England ; and, what is worse, the green peas are 
always spoiled by being gathered before they have any 
kernel, and by being cooked with sugar. Fowls they 
have in plenty, and cheap, but never well fed. Geese, 
on the contrary, are regularly crammed, when alive, 
with Indian corn ; and are stuffed in the cooking with 
chestnuts. They are often, however, to our taste, 
spoiled by the plentiful addition of raisins. Hares 
are cheap — the common price being a shilling, and 
are good. Cheese is very indifferent, and little eaten 
at table. Their beer is a weak table-beer, very strong 
of hop, very wholesome, and, with a little use, very 
agreeable; but, in the wine districts, wine is mucli 
more drank at table, being quite as cheap, and in 
summer being very pleasant, from its weakness and 
its sub-acid flavour. 
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Of puddings they have a variety, and very tolerable. 
After dinner, a cup of coffee is generally taken. Tea 
is by no means a general afternoon beverage. Of 
late years it has been more and more introduced ; but 
in the greater number of families is not drank except 
when they have visitors, and then one or two cups is 
all that they can master. They complain that tea 
makes them drunk, makes their heads aclie, heats 
them, gives them red noses, and, in fact, has all the 
clfects of spirituous li(tuors on them. The mode in 
which the English drink off their three, four, or five 
laips occasionally, is to them amazing, but more so the 
strength of it. You have to water your tea for your 
Oerman visitors till it is really not tea, but milk and 
water ; and if you allowed the waiters at inns to make 
tea for you, it would require a good microscope to find 
the tea-leaves in the pot. Such is the effect of cus- 
tom. (Jerman families, in general, therefore, have their 
Abends-essen, or supper, about seven o’clock. This 
consists very much of cold sliced meat, sausages, po- 
tato-salad, and such like. The eating of meat suppers 
and drinking of no tea probably produces the common 
effect, that they require in the morning to supply 
tlieinselves with that fluid which we take at tea-time, 
file first thing, therefore, that you see a German do 
at breakfast, is to toss off a large glass of cold water. 
Numbers, if they did not get their dose of cold water, 
could not eat a bit of breakfast. 

During the day, while the men are at their various 
avocations, the ladies are busy in their kitchens, or 
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amongst their linen, or are sewing or knitting as if 
their lives depended on the labour. The hoarding of 
linen and of stockings is just as great a passion with 
most German ladies as with the Frau von Westen, 
(a character in a play.) Spinning-wheels abound, 
and are to be seen in the houses of many people of 
great pretensions ; in still more of the burgher class, 
and in every house of the eommon people. The 
rock is often bound about with a gay broad ribbon, 
and the wheel itself is very neat. Linen is hoarded 
up in such quantities that washing-days come, in very 
many families, but once a-quartcr, in many even but 
once a-year ; and I have heard of one wealthy family 
where the inasteFa shirts were only gone through in 
six years. Most gentlemen now have their gross of 
shirts, and other things in proi)ortion. The quantity 
of beautiful table-linen, napkins for the table and the 
chambers, and all such things, would be a cordial to 
any good housc'wife’s soul. The knitting of stockings 
is an everlasting job. At home and abroad, SundayH 
and week-days, in private parties and at public out-ot- 
door concerts, and in public gardens, the dear, good, 
industrious souls sit knitting, and smiling and goSvsip- 
ping in the seventh heaven of delight. It is to be hoped 
that there is a German heaven, where knitting is one 
of the appointed rewards of virtue ; for without the 
idea of the eternity of knitting-needles what German 
lady could look forward with any comfort ? 

The great defect of German female education 
that household and social accomplishments are made 
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the sum of their instruction. The ladies of Germany, 
with many exceptions, are far below the Enj^lish ladies, 
as desirable intellectual companions. Kinder or more 
attached and affectionate creatures cannot exist; but 
the good creatures must excuse me when 1 say, that 
they too often resemble kind, dear creatures in Eng- 
land, that one might pick up out of the class of our 
maids and housekeepers, — with the exception of the 
knowhidge of music and French, — who would make 
very inadequate companions of our intellectual tastes 
and pursuits, though they might possess all other 
virtues under heaven. They are not instructed in the 
more solid parts of general learning. In history, in 
geography, in the wide field of the world of polite 
literature, in which our English ladies arc as much at 
home as ourselves, they are far, far behind these ladies. 
They read, indeed, the romances, and novels, and 
poetry, not only of their own country, but almost all 
the new novels of France, and England too ; and truly, 
it must be confessed, shew very little discrimination in 
their taste for these. Not only the works of Bulwer, 
Boz, Marryat, James, &c, but the most trashy tales of 
our inferior writers, which arc puffed in England, arc 
immediately translated, or reprinted in Germany, and 
arc as much read by ladies and the devourers of* cir- 
culating library pabulum, as they are at home. The 
men of any standing, from the cheapness of a university 
education, generally receive such a one ; and, as if from 
jealousy, seem to have a mortal aversion to the ladies 
possessing the sauie sort of information as themselves. 
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1'Iiere is, accordingly, a great vacuum in German 
literature, which in England is filled by a host of pro- 
ductions which are equally read and relished by men 
and women ; in which all matters of history, science, 
morals, and religion, are ably and profoundly, though 
not technically treated. — Hoivitt's Itural and Doma^tir 
Life in Gevmamj, 


A HOUSE RACE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

'rjo' women and girls are decidedly the best riders. 
Witli them, not as with the ladies of our Atlantic 
cities, side-saddles are out of the (piestion. In their 
loose tlowing drapery, hair streaming in the wind, 
their beautifully ercet position, and their horses 
<‘areoring along like tlie march of the whirlwind, thev 
look majestically dangerous, and yet they are never 
throAvn from the saddle. Yonder, on the plain, sona; 
hirty or fifty women are speeding almost with the ra- 
pi<lity of light toward some well-selected goal. Every 
nerve and muscle of both horses and riders is stretched 
to the utmost tension, — the former, from sheer instinct 
to gain the victory; the latter, from a si)irit of almost 
matchless daring, mirthfulncss, and excitement. Now 
comes along a party of men and boys, many of them 
dinging, with their naked limbs, like leeches to the 
llanks of their foaming steeds, wliilc their restless 
hands and anus are describing all sorts of circles in 
the air, as if under pain of dismemberment, but, in 
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reality, to clieer along tlieir animals to a swifter speed, 
(■loiifls of choking dust follow in tlieir wake. Here 
end there may be seen a mounted foreigner, quietly 
looking on, or sharing in their mirth and sports. But 
yonder is a scene that defies all attempts at desiTip- 
lion. A few horses and donkeys, not under imme- 
diate use, but which, a few minutes since, were quietly 
feeding on the ever-living pasture, have caught the 
^{)irit of that tiery locomotion by which’ their coni])eers 
are imjiellcd over the plain. Unable any longer to 
control their nature, away they speed, in the utmost 
(M)iifusion, as though the/ir powers of a life-endurance 
were all concentred in this single moment. Is’ow they 
have mingled with tlie mounted animals, sharing their 
f’oani, and madly jilunging through the clouds of dust, 
and endangering the life and limbs of any pedestrian 
who fails to get out of the way in time . — Samlwirh 
hland Notes. 


TIIK MORMON WOMKN. 

With all due regard to the obligations of gallantry, 
and deference to the riglits of the sex, I cannot say 
that the Mormon ladies can lay claim to any su])en- 
ority over their lords and^ masters, the saints, cither in 
a}>pearanec, manners, or education. With some veny 
f‘av exceptions, they generally inijiress me as having 
sprang from inferior grades of society. Whatever 
may be their other virtues, which it is hut fair to ])r(‘- 
^uine arc not a few, beauty, refined and delicate 
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features, and graceful manners, are most certainly not 
of the number. I may be permitted, without over- 
stepping the bounds of propriety, or encroaching upon 
the prerogatives of the sex, to say that a swain must be 
most deplorably persecuted with the darts of Cupiil, 
indeed, who could fall in love with a Mormon lady at 
first sight. Mormon ladies, like those of other com- 
munities, arc fond of making such little display of 
finery and fiishlon in dress as is at their commaiul. 
The styles in vogue vary as widely as the diifercnt 
costumes and usages of the various countries from 
whence they came. A favourite peculiarity of dress 
with many of them is, to wear chip or Leghorn hats 
somewhat after the fashion of those worn by Swiss 
and Italian peasant women, instead of bonnets. These 
sometimes serve to give some degree of piquancy to 
faces otherwise quite insi])id or repugnant in thoir 
expression of features. The elForts of some of the 
beauties, both young and old, to make a fashionable 
display of their charms, are really grotesque in the 
extreme. 

The position of the women here is altogetlier second- 
ary to that of man. Perliaps, were I to say that the 
women were in a state of entire and absolute subjec- 
tion to the men, the term would be more truly expres- 
sive of the actual state of the relations existing between 
them. According to the creed which they have mu- 
tually adopted, a woman stands no chance of earthly 
happiness or spiritual salvation unless she is married, 
or, in their parlance, sealed to a man. The men, thus 
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holding in tlioir hands the keys of the women’s late, 
are not restricted in the number of those to whom tliey 
extend the blessings of hap])inesa and salvation ; while 
poor woman is forced, under heavy penalties, even 
that of death, to confine herself to the sovereign riglits 
of but one husband. This is a right and privilege 
which many of the saints avail themselves of to tin; 
fullest extent. Many of the saihts consider tlieir libe- 
ralities and capabilities suflicicntly large to justify 
llicm in taking under their saintly protection as many 
as ten or twelve, or even more wives, who are then 
denominated spirituals. To entitle them to enter into 
this state of relative lordship and dependence, the con- 
sent of the ])re.sident has to be lirst obtained, and then 
some (pialificd form or ceremony of marriagcj to Ihj 
gone through with. The number of spirituals attach- 
ed to Governor Young’s immediate household, and 
those over whora he exercises sovereign rights, it is 
impossible to determine. I have, however, seen bis 
carriage or omnibus repeatedly drive up to the cliurch- 
door on a Sunday, filled Avitli a dozeji or more daim's, 
old, middle-aged, and young, — all of wliom, I am told, 
claim to be his well-beloved and honoured wives. 
Hcsidcs these, I am informed tlnit be lias numerous 
other wives quartered in various parts of the eily. 
lleing the bead of the community, 1 presume tliat In; 
has tJie ])ick of the flock. If such is the ease, I can- 
not say that I entertain any very extravagant admii - 
ation of his taste in female beauty. 

Tlic otlier leading saints, I am told, have wives, or 

N 
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syjirituals, proportionate in number to tlieir di^^nity and 
stiinding in the cliurch. Tliese .spirituals usually re- 
side upon tlu‘. same prcmi.ses with their lords, — .s^nu* 
I'avoiirito wife generally occupying the principal niaii- 
sion, while the otliers are quartere<l near hy, in small 
cotta^^es or outbuildings erected for their aecoiimio- 
dation. Sonietiine.s the family becomes so large as Ut 
imperatively require a division ; and tliey are tlien 
settled in diverse directions, the husband visiting tin* 
one or tlie other as taste and inclination may lead him. 
Stra,ng(‘ to say, tho.se numerous joint-tenants, if I may 
u.s(‘. a h'gal phrase, of one lord, most geiuM’ally live to- 
g(?ther upon tenans of the best nnd(TStanding and ino.-'l 
conqdele hannon v. The green-eyed monster secans to 
liav(^ entiiH'ly overlooked the ladies of Salt l.ake in 
his round of terre.Ntrlal visitation??. Such a thing a.s a 
spiritual Kilkenny tight is a thing wholly indieard of 
ainl unsnspeeted in the annals of JMormonism. As 
might be ex[)eeted, the Mormons permit only a very 
gnardcil ami restricted iutereonrse between their fa- 
milies and the (ientih'.s. With oriental jealon.'^y they 
.seem to donht and <listni.st any and all .soeial atten- 
tions u])nu th<‘ part of strangers to their wives and 
daughters. In fact, tiny generally utterly forbid tln‘ 
Mormon young ladie.s to engage in any a.ssociation 
whatever with the young (lentiles of the city. 

Ihe. chief glory and consolation of the ladies, yi tin* 
dearth of their other privileges, would .seem to eon.sisL 
in the honour which they vnjoy, to the most liberal 
extent, of becoming the mother of an endless multitude 
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of infant saints, or ^o«]s, as thoy impiously call them- 
selves and their ulfsprinp^. The number of child- 
ren in tlie \alh‘y is <juite im‘ah*ulal)Ie. It snr])as&es 
all belief. Almost every lady who has attained the 
a^^e of womanhood carries one* ol’ tliosc juvenile n*- 
sponsibilities in her arms. From this, some idea of 
the rapidly growiiiff }K)pulation of Salt Lake may be. 
obtained, 'rin^se. godlike infants an* usually honoured, 
soon afterbirth, with some old Ilibliiad m- otlu*r ipiaint 
name, such as Zebulon, Frastus, dede.diah, Nehemiah, 
Naptha, Tamar, and so on — A Visit to LHah. 


PORTIUJUKSF BATH INC. 

Tin*. Portuguese, hi^h ami low, have ^n'at faith in 
the etlicacy of a course of sea-baths; and all s«M‘m to 
think tlierc is a charm in exact nuyibers. 'Fhe Fidal^o 
will on no account cease from his dipj)in;^s till kis 
number, whatever it may be, seventy or nine.ty, or 
more or less, is complete ; and the jK)or man, who 
may be able to spare only one day from daily labour, 
will compress his number into the twenty-four hour.-, 
taking forty or fifty, or perhaps more di])s in that 
space of time. There is a charm in days, too; and the 
anniversary of St. Bartholomew is, among tlnj poorer 
classes, tlie great day. This year it fell upon a Sunday, 
and the concourse of people was immense. I'lie shore 
wa.s literally covered witli bathers, thick as they could 
'^tand, for two or three miles. The process began 
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before five o’clock, A.M., and was on tliis day scarcely 
ended at sunset. TJie peasants come from great dis- 
tances, arc dressed in their holiday attire, and strange 
as various were the costumes that presented tliein- 
selves to my Englisli eye in our village, tlie Foz, this 
day. Tlie massive gold chains and ear-rings of the 
women surprised me most; chain upon chain, the 
weight of which must liavc been oppressive to many a 
slender neck that I saw thus adorned. One figure of 
a group that passed through llie village made even 
the Portuguese look round: a lady on a fine black 
mule, attended by a gentleman on a very bandsorae 
black liorsc, and followed by two running footmen ; 
and indeed they had to run to keep up witli tlic quick 
jog-trot of tli(^ animals. The senhor was dressed as 
any Englisli gentleman might be dressed for taking a 
ride on the Stcyne at Brighton. Ihit his sonliora ! 
She was the wonder. Attired in a rich black silk, 
curiously fashioned, fitting tight to the figure, and 
shewing off the well-rounded waist ; on lier head a 
large S(]uarc clear white muslin kerchief, richly em- 
broidered round the edge, billing down the back and 
below tlie shoulders, rather standing off from the 
shoulders, and upon this, a round beaver bat of a 
shining j(’t black. The crown of tlic hat was also 
round, with a little inclination to tlic sugar-loaf shape; 
the brim might bo three inches ividc. The white 
kerchief did not appear on the forehead, but came out 
from under the hat, just behind the ears, leaving an 
unobstructed viciv of a pair of magnificent gold car- 
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rings ; the neck was encircled by massive gold chains, 
one of which depended as low as the waist . — Journal 
of a fiiw MoiitIt£ ^Residence in PoHufjtd. 

A KOORDISn KNCAlVirMflNT NEAR ERZKROUM. 

The climate here was (piite delicious. In s])ite of 
the lateness of tin*, season, a ftiw families of the wan- 
dering Koords still lingered in their autumn pastures, 
pitching their black tents on the soul hern bank ol' 
some protecting range. The weather was, indeed, so 
genial that the ai)proach of winter was almost im- 
perceptible ; groups of shepherds lay basking in the 
sun, in the midst of their large Hocks ; and the sur- 
rounding pastures, refreshed by recent show'ers, wen‘ 
still covered with a short but tender herbagci. An 
Eelyaut” encampment, in a cheerful and well- watered 
country, is one of the most picturcs<|ue and happiest 
scenes imaginable, A patriarchal simplicity stamps- 
their manners, and seems almost to realize tluj sweet 
pictures of the poet's Arcadia. Free as the air they 
breathe, they shift their goats’-hair tents from stream 
to spring, from valley to mountain, with the changing 
seasons, and look down with pity and contempt u])on 
the “sitters in houses.” Although Mohamme<lans, their 
women arc unveiled; and they not only share the toils 
of their husbands and brothers, but soimuirm^s emulate 
them in feats of horsemanship. Tliough rarely pretty, 
the glow of health, and the good-humoured expression 
of these young Koordish maidens, sij[)t)ly the place of 
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beauty; and their "ay costume displays to great advan- 
tage their full round forms, and sunburnt features. 
Upon thorn di^volve ihti labours of titb <lairy and the 
loom ; 'vvliile tlie young men tend tlie flocks, or scour 
the country round in search of game. The ciders ol' 
the tribe (uijoy the true otium cmn dif/nitate, seated in 
front of their huts, where they receive the passing 
stranger, and smoke with him tlie pi})e of welcome. 
d1ie black Koordish tent, supportial by its many polos, 
is a very picturesque object ; and when they ai’(^ 
grouped together on the margin of some mountain- 
stream, surrounded by their flocks and herds, they 
form a very [iretty picture. — Wilbrahanis Travels, 


TURKISH BEGGARS. 


The plague of boggjirs is here no slight one. They 
come from all parts, and form an exhibition of the 
dirtiest and most pieliiresque variety of the mendicant 
class. In Ihigland, it is almost a principle with many 
persons never to give to beggars. The Briton has no 
scruple in driving olf tlicsc unproductive labourers, 
and bidding tlicm apply to the workhouse. But here, 
almsgiving is an institution. Those who cannot work 
must starve if unassisted ; and even the able-bodied 
often cannot get employment, or live by it when ob- 
tained. Besides, the beggars are real beggars, such as 
are read of in romances. They have a staff and a 
wallet, a long beard and a stooping frame ; they hold 
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nut a wooden bowl, and receive donations with a kind 
of venerable ^raee. Otlnu’S, j^enerally Avonieii, scream 
out their demands in a mixture of Greek and Italian, 
ami, seated by the Avavside, folloAv the passer-by Avith 
their A^oiecs till he is out of si^ht. Otliers train up 
their children to run after strangers Avith a })iteoiJs 
Avhinc, Avbich generally obtains soinetliing from the 
visitor Avho has just landed, lint their miinber is a 
great nuisance, and it is rapidly increasing. — Constun- 
tinopk Correspondent. 


A ITlliNCll I.APV. 

'riiere seems to bean idea prevalent among ns, that 
a French lady is a sort of butterfly, fluttering al)oul 
the house, or aAvay from the house, but always appear- 
ing in the character of an ornament, 'fliis is far from 
b(‘ing the real state of the case. So iv.w families in 
France maybe called Avealtliy, that most of the bright 
tilings Ave sometimes see in public an* compcdled very 
practically to look after their own affairs at home. 
There are, of course, exceptions among tin', uiiper 
bourr/eoisi'e, and in tlie Faubourg 8t. Germain, sullicient 
to form a class; but Avhat Ave should call mere fashion- 
ables, are rpiite rare in Paris — the city of elegance 
and intrigue. Half the ladies avIio attend theimjierial 
balls have been in the kitchen that very day scolding 
their bonnes, and lifting up the lids of their casseroles. 

A really elegant dame sj>emls the morning at her 
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toilet, and is ready to be admired at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. Admirers are not long in coming. 
In many houses from four to five gentlemen call in, 
and arc received in the salon by the lady alone. No 
visitor of her own sex is expected ; and her husband 
is away making calls on his own account. If he were 
to remain, and be present at his wife’s reception, he 
W'ould be considered simply ridiculous ; and this is a 
thing whi<!h he most especially avoids. These after- 
noon meetings, hoAvcver, arc very pleasant ; and, when 
the lady of tlic liouse is clev er and lively, are perhaps 
superior in enjoyment to the soir(*es. A woman is never 
seen to so much advantage as wlicn no rivals are 
present. She is then conscious of exercising undivid- 
t*d sway ; none of her powders are wasted in spiteful 
watching for defects in others, and there is no mali- 
1‘iousness in her amiability . — Bwjle St, John^s Purple 
Tints of Paris. 


A CIRCASSIAN REPAST. 

The dinner consisted of a sort of pudding, made of‘ 
the coarse ground meal peculiar to this country, and 
(‘ailed pasta ; tliis was heaped up in the centre of a 
little, lowj round, three-legged stool ; and around were 
arranged a number of little pieces of boiled kid, and a 
Muall basin containing a solution of salt in tlie decoc- 
tion of some ai’omutic plant. Plates, knives, and forks, 
are quite unknown ; and the natives eat wdth their 
lingers, taking first a bit of meat, previously dipped in 
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salt water, and tlien shoving after it a large mouthful 
of pudding. AVe had brought our knives and forks, 
so we were able to modify a little this practice. We 
washed down our dinners with a thin, sour wine, not 
veiy delicjitc, but very refreshing. i\s dessert, pan- 
cakes, made of the same nu‘al, which we ate after 
dipping them in honej^, were brought uj), and tliey 
would have been good anywhere. 


FISHING m CHINA. 

One of the methods of catching fish is most extra- 
ordinary. The fisherman goes into shallow water in 
pU7'is naturalibus, and strikes the water with a bamboo 
rod, standing perfectly still for a moment ; then again 
strikes the water and dives, and, ninetcjen times out of 
twenty, brings up a fish; which, having been alarmed 
by the noise, swims down to the bottom of the stream, 
when he or she is nabbed by the fisherman. This is 
repeated until the fisherman has filled his basket, 
wdiich is slung around his body, or until he is weary 
of his task . — China and the Chinese, 


SOCIETY IN FRANCE. 

One peculiarity which puzzles an Englishman, is 
the want of any fixed precedence for individuals of 
acknowledged rank. Neither the countess nor the 
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marchioness, as a thinj; of course, takes precedence of 
untitled ladies ; and if an English person of rank is 
y)olitely distinguished in a French party, tlie distinc- 
tion will be as much the result of attention to the 
stranger, as of respect to the station ; there is, there- 
fore, an easy intei*course in every company, the hum- 
blest of which feels that he or she is on a perfect 
cfpiality, as to companionship for tlie time, with the 
others. There is none of that nice admeasurement of 
civilities, according to the degree of rank, or fictitious 
im[)ortancc, which often is Jso otrensivcly marked by us, 
with such oxclusiven(‘ss to favoured individuals, and 
rude indiirercnce to others, as ollends equally against 
good taste, good feeling, and sound judgment. Tlie 
French, in my humble opinion, have none of thi> 
folly; the individual who possesses the talents for 
pleasing, or tlie information for instructing, is at once 
placed in a ])rominent position in the social circle, 
'riuu’c is good sense in this. The pride of mere rank 
is not tolerated ; there must ho something positively 
good or agreeable in the guest who, without such 
([ualitication, will meet with little deferential homage; 
the democratic turn of the French restrains them 
powerfully from oifering extreme and jmnetilious court 
to the possession of a titled name, while a sufficient 
degree of polite respect is most willingly offered. In 
short, rank has no undue pi-ofereiu e ; the attainment 
of it does not compensate for deficiencies in other 
respects, nor does the aristocracy of mere wealth 
weigh a single feather, even with the most determined 
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i\‘pul)lioans and haters of the coronet. Vulgarity and 
ignorance lolling in a coach -and -four may excite tlu? 
respect of a large, portion of my countrymen ; but 1 am 
convinced that, without the superior ((iialifications of 
good breeding anil pleasing deportment, the French of 
any reputable class of society would feel quite diftcr- 
cntly. The universal politeness exercised towards le 
bean sere insures to any female the attention due to 
one; for example, an Knglish governess, however 
liigh her attainments, is often proverbially treated 
amongst us by the vulgar- minded as if she were a 
menial, or, at best, of an inferior grade. In French 
society her chances of mortitication I’rom the proud, 
the rude, the malicious, or the inconsiderate and 
selfish, arc conqiaratively few. She is not made to 
li-H'l that she is not one of the company, except by 
i^uffermce. But when I mention the excellences, 1 
must quality my praise by saying that, to my taste, 
there is much chilling formality in the intercourse of 
French society, esjiecially between the sexes, 'fhe.re, 
is something of tlie burlesque, according to our notions, 
in the unvaried bowing between persons who meet 
perhaps every day of tlieir lives. The salaam of a 
gentleman, going his round in a circle of ladies, and 
bending Avith solemnity to each of them in succession, 
Madame or Mademoiselle^ J\ii riioiaicnr devovs 
valuer or, in the most profound silence, while tin; 
objects of this homage hardly venture on a look of 
recognition, is perfectly incomprehensible to the un- 
travclled Englishman. Yet such is the prevalence of 
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national habit, that no length of acquaintance would 
warrant a gentleman to shake hands witli young 
unmarried ladies, if unconnected Avith them by near 
relationship, and scarcely with an old one, single or 
wedded, in public company. Hoav incorrectly, tlieii, 
would an Englishman complain of an inhosi>itablc and 
freezing reception in a French party, if a degree of 
familiarity should not be extended to him by the com- 
pany of either sex, which, according to their views ot 
good breeding and propriety, is not usual among them- 
selves ! — J)t\ Hairbifs Ramhies in Normandy, 


A CUBAN MILKMAN. 

•Few matters strike the observant stranger with a 
stronger sense of their peculiarity than the Cuban 
milkman’s mode of supplying that necessary aliment 
to his town or city customers, lie has no cart filled 
with shining cans ; and they, in turn, filled Avith milk, 
(or Avhat purports to be milk, but Avhat is apt strongly 
to savour of cockituatc or croton ;) so that there can 
be no deception as to the genuine character of the 
article Avhich he supplies. Driving his sober kino 
from door to door, he deliberately milks just the 
quantity required by each customer, delivers it, and 
drives on to the next. The patient animal becomes 
as conversant with the residence of her master’s cus- 
tomers as he is himself, and stops, unbidden, at regular 
intervals before the proper houses, often followed by a 
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pretty little calf, which amuses itself by. gazing at the 
process, while it Avear.s a leather muzzle to prevent its 
interference with the sui)ply of milk intended for an- 
other (quarter. There are, doubtless, two good reasons 
for this mode of delivering milk in Havannah ainl the 
large towns in Cuba. First, there can be no diluting 
of the article ; and second, it is sure to be sweet and 
1‘resh, — this latter a particulur desideratum in a climate 
where milk without ice can be kept only a brief period 
without spoiling. Of course the effect upon tlic ani- 
mal is by no means salutary, :iiid a Cuban cow gives 
hut about one-third as much milk as our own. Goats 
are driven about and milked in the same manner. — 
Jiallo)Cs History of Cuba, 


T'ACKINCi AN INFANT. 

The characteristic composure of the people was 
well shewn in a young mother, with rather pleas- 
ing features, who brought her infant, of four months 
old, out of one of the huts, and, seating herself on 
the sunny side of it, proceeded most d(*-lib<‘,rat(‘ly to 
pack lip tlie child for the night in its little wood<-n 
cradle, Avliilst half-a-dozen of us looked on with nn 
small curiosity. Tlie cradle was cut out of tlui soliil, 
and covered with leather, flaps of whieh were so ar- 
ranged as to lace across the top with leathern thongs ; 
the inside and the little pillow were rendered toler- 
ably soft with reindeer moss; and the infant fitted 
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tlie space so exactly that it could stir neither hand 
nor foot, yet made little resistance to the o})cration. 
A hood protected the head, whilst it admitted air 
freely. When the packing was linished, the little 
creature was speedily rocked asleep. — .Forbes' Nurwan. 


FEMALE (iOVERNMENT. 

Paris has been said to be the purgatory of Jiusbamb, 
and the paradise of women. In truth, female govern- 
ment is pushed to a great extent in a bourgeois family. 
Men hav(; gravely asked me if tin* position of women 
in England does md liorder on skivery ; hocanse they 
have heard that, whilst the wife is not supremo, she, 
at the same time, stays a great deal at home. In 
k’rance the em])ire is established in the hon(‘yinoon 
by a young wiie over a somewhat faded husband ; but 
the cause of its continuance is th(‘. natural indohuna*. 
of tlie male sex. Sterne’s description ol’the glove lady 
is still, in some sort, correct. Men in business scarcely 
over veiituiv on any great ojHU'alion without consult- 
ing their wives ; and, as I ha\e. said, in humble life the. 
women almost always keep the books. A husband 
has generally nothing to do with the details of house- 
hold affairs; he ne\i'r buys linen, plate, or furniture, 
much less ])ro\isious. The man would be (dernally 
ridiculous who should think of bringing homo ‘"a bit 
offish” I’or (liuner. lie is suj»posed not to know tin; 
price of any article of first necessity . In genteel 
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society lie scarctily ever is aware wlio liis Avito has 
invited to (liiincr until he sees his guests. The lady of 
the house overlooks everything — even the dress of her 
husband. She buys liis shirts, lus cravats, Ids gloves; 
her taste presides over all. In England, I observe 
that a lady displays to lier liusband a pretty lace 
sliawl she has bought for lierself; and he draws her 
attention to the capital box of cigars he has bouglit 
for himself . — Purple Tints of Paris, 


AN AMERICAN IIKLU. 

Servants in America are a great j>laguc, expensis (*, 
whimsical, and idle. On one occasion, a, servant, wlio 
came to be liired by ji lady Irieiid of mine, enti*red the 
room, and immediately sealed Inavell' on the sola l)y 
the lady of the house; scrutinized her thoroughly; 
asked the nature of the duties she was «'\pect(Ml to 
perform, and her salary ; and then sai<l abruptly: 
“Well, 1 likes the looks of you, and I guess I’ll come.’’ 
This was all that passed . — Fincl rs SIceicItes of Travel, 
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Tin: EriAMAZANj or Mohammedan east of tliirty days, 
is kept with great strictness. It is so cjilled from tlu- 
month of that name, the ninth in the Turkish year. 
It is strange to watch how the ordinary (uirrent ol’ 
events and customs holds its course in Turkey. 'Jdie 
Sultan repairs weekly to tlie mid-day l)rayer, as liis 
predecessors have done for centuries. Tlie Vizier and 
the Sheik-ul-Islam may he seen in his train ; tlie Chief 
of the Black Eunuchs, important as jMesronr of old, 
and Pashas ranking in dignity according to the num- 
ber of their tails. The only difference is the change 
of costume, a change certainly not for the belter as far 
as splendour and elegance arc concerned, ami a. proof 
that excellence is seldom the result of mere imitation. 
The music, too, is not the clang of Asiatic kcttle- 
drnins and cymbals, but an unliaiijiy mockery of 
European art. The successor of the Calijilis is some- 
times welcomed by the strains of a very old polka, oi' 
by some lively air of Etliiopian parentage. However, 
lie is there, punctual and pious, to implore the favour 
of the Prophet in the words that Suleiman and Amu- 
rath used before him. The courts of justice still in- 
terpret a body of laws to which our own are brief and 
perspicuous ; the gives his o})inion on the matter 

in dispute in terms sanctioned by the use of ages ; and 
the decision, so far as it is nninfluenced by corrujit 
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motives, is in accordance with the spirit of the 
Iviir-an. 

The Rliainazan is a fast wdiich should be kept hy 
every Miissiihnan ; and it is indeed strictly observed 
by all but the wealthy and prosperous, who seldom, 
in any country, subject themselves to restraint. From 
the rising to the setting of the sun — a period soimdinies 
of fourteen hours — no pious Turk will taste food or 
water, or even smoke his pipe ; indulgence of evei y 
kind is forbidden ; and the night is devoted to the 
I'ofreshment of the body after the day’s fast, and to 
attendance at the stated prayers. For those who have; 
nothing to do, the Rliamazan is no great trial, 'riiey 
can sleep all day, and enjoy themselves by feasting in 
the night-time, Jlut for all that large class wIiom* 
daily bread depends on their daily toil, it is a season 
full of hardshi[)S; and tht; ndigious impulse must still 
be strong which can lead imm to undergo, annually, 
such a deprivation. The boatman or horse)>oy must 
toil under the blazing sun, for a whole .summer’s day, 
without a drink of water or a piece of broad. Yet, ycaj- 
.after year, the fast is kept with uiiehanging sti ietness; 
and there are poor num h<*re Avho have not l)i(jk« n 
their Khamazan during thirty years. In liict, only ill- 
iit*ss of the gr.avest kind would justify such a delin- 
(pteney in the eyes of Ji IMussulinan. 

At tlie close of the Khamazan occur the thr(‘e days 
of Baizarn, — the Easter of tlic ]\ro]i;imnudans. — a 
Ijcriod of fc.sti\ ity which makes up for the self-denial 
of the previous fast. 


o 
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This feast boffins, like tlic Rhamazaii, as soon as 
the new moon is annonneed by the persons ai)poiiitc(l 
for that purpose, and during the course of tlnrty-tiireo 
years, takes place in all the seasons and all the mouths 
of the year, because the Turks reckon by lunar years. 
It is the custom, at this feast, for inferiors to 
presents to their suj^eriors. This custom formerly 
extended even to the Kuropeans, who were obliged t ) 
make presents to men of rank, to the ])achas, and the 
cfidis. 'Idle sultan is also accustomed to tlistribiiti- 
lavours and j)resents at this time. Sixty days aihr 
this tirst great llaizam, begins a. second, — the lesser 
Ihnzam. 'riu'se are th(‘ oidy two f(‘asts, the. eelehiw- 
tion of which the religion of ^lohammcd preseribi s to 
tlie faithful. 

In jMoha^imedan countries tin' liours oi‘ ])rayer ari- 
annonuce<l from tin' minarets by the muezzin. Fi\r 
prayers an^ i‘ep('ated daily, — one ’oofore sunris'e, o’.c 
at dawn, one at noon, one, at four in tlie afterno(.)n. 
and one at suiisel. As bells are not in use anions: 
tin' iMohamnu'dans, the. muezzin proclaims the tinu'. 
and reminds tlie faithful of tln'ir duty. He, tells tlu'in. 
at daybreak, that ])rayer is better than slee}) ; and at 
dinner-time, that prayer is better than food. 

“Neitlii'i* age nor Avealth,’’ says Dr. AVagner in hi> 
Alffcria ond the French Con<inccf.<^ — a German Avork 
translated liA' Francis Tnlszki, — 'S*an lull the Moors into 
inditferenci* to their faith. TIii' thirty-nine mo.^qiu*- 
yet ivinaining; in Algiers, during my slay Avere ahvay-^ 
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crowckMlby pious ]\Iussulm{ins througlioiit the Khaum- 
zan. Curiosity, and tlio interest in mysterious eere- 
ijionies so prevalent with us (rermans, attracted me 
likewise towards the nio^pie whenever I hoard (lie 
v()ie(' of the muezzin. The large interior eolonnadi* 
<ti‘the mosipie in the Rue de la. ^larine, is at lliat time 
ilhiminated by numi nous lam>)s; and in the recess oi' 
llie sanctuary stands the Mufti-el-liani'li, or Slieik-el- 
Islam, with the Kur-Jin before him, from wliieh lu> 
lir"!. I’eads, mumbling low with bowed head until the 
congregation has become numerous. 'fhe d(Aote(‘^, 
with faciis turned to the niche, form several long row^*. 
'fliey stand, or sit with cro.s.sed h‘gs» motioidess and 
(iumb, rd*:e slatiu's. ihit suddenly the \oiee of ihe 
prit'st is rais(‘d, thriHiug’ t!ie whole, audience by om' 
.'iiigh; shrill .s<»iuid. lie sa\ s tin'. pra\ er^', tin* conleni,'. 
of which are ratlier iiumotonou.s, — an mna'asijig’ enu- 
meration of adjt'ctivi'S in jiral.-e of .Mhtii, lik;* the old 
liymns of the (lre(‘ks, or llu' litany of tin', R(>maii 
( alholics. TIkmi a.gain he [-('.‘nls \ eives of the Ivnr-am 
ami olien breaks out iiit<) whining and piej‘elng kc' 
mentations, soniidirig like the j)ileous utteraii(‘e of a 
tortured man. The eh:irc.<*ler <d‘ the. Rhannazan j)ray«‘r 
i.-; tlui most eomj)l; te, ^eU-humilialion in tlnj j)n;seiiee 
of th(^ maji'.^'ty of a gi’eat and sU rn (lod. 'fhe tone 
of the jmaying mufti does not long <*onliiHUi to lx- 
jtiereiugly shrill; it sometimes re.^mihles a doleful 
song, sinking "hMvIy by degrees like, the tunes of some 
bird ill the woods. With eve.ry modulation of the 
\oice of the pric'l, tiie dexotoes are seized wilii the 
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strangest convulsive fits, precipitating themselves head 
Joremost on the carpet, kneeling, bowing convulsively, 
rising again, and again crouching ; yet everything in 
a regular systematic way, every movement in harmony 
with the rhythm of the prayer. It is a striking sight 
to behold the proud Mohammedan thus at tlie feet of 
his God, bowing in trembling humility, like a sinliil 
slave. The pious assembly is all mixed together, 
without any distinction of rank or race. I noticed 
among it Moors, Turks, Arabs, Kabyles, Kuruglis, 
Hiskaris, and Negroes. The Turks, in magnificent 
gaudy dress, crouched beside the uncouth ragged 
r/iskari; the ])alc hloor, with noble featur(‘S, next t(> 
the ill-forirual apish Negro of Sudan, — all aspiring 
to their Crejitor with the same j)ious devotion. The 
perfect sentiment of equality is one of the character- 
istic fejitures of Islam. 

“The hlussulnians, during prayer, always lune a 
rosary twisted round their hands, like tlie Koinan 
('atliolics and Buddliists. In Algiers, these rosaries 
are made of tlie round seeds of tlie dwarf-palm. "I'lie 
priests of all classes, the majority of the Arab IMaia- 
buts, and many old Beduins, wear them round their 
neck, both as a ttikeii of tlieir jiiety and as an orna- 
ment. Some of the most renowned saints of thi" 
country, among tium Abd-el-Kader, almost always 
have the rosary in their hand. AVhen the Moham- 
medan has wearied himself out with jirayer, he re- 
mains immoM’ahle for some moments, bows his head 
to his breast, lets the beads of his rosary onee more 
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pass his fingers, and mumbles his farewell to the. sacred 
spot. In one of the courts, where tliore are orange- 
groves and fountains, lie carefully washes hands and 
teet with coiisecrate<l water, then puts on his sandals 
again, and leaves the mosque with his usual gra\e 
deportment. From this centre of union, where i‘\ ery 
earthly distinction disappears, they all retui ii to their 
<*.onimon life and usual pursuits: the ^lour to his stone 
house, where his wife greets him in the marble hall : 
the Jleduin to his oamels’-hair tent in the w’ilderness; 
the Kabyle to his mud cabin in the mountains. Ihit 
on their 'vvay home many of these devotees do not 
hesitate to plunder their co-religionists, or to cut the 
throat of the very first Christian whom they ehanee 
to meet in lonely paths.” 

It is an imperative duty of the Hindus to bathe 
in the Ganges, or at least to w^ash ihcinseKes with 
its waters, and to distribute alms on certain days. 
The Hindus believe that this river rises immediately 
from the feet of Bramah, and that it possesses great 
miraculous powers on account of its ilivine origin. 
Whoever dies on its )>anks, and drinks of its watei> 
before his death, is thought to be exempted I’roin tin* 
necessity of returning into this world, and commencing 
a new life. Whenever, therefore, a sick p(;rsoii has 
been given over by the jihysicians, his relations hasten 
to carry him to the banks of the Gauges, in onler that 
he may drink of the holy winter, or he immersed in the 
river. Such as live too far from it to admit of this. 
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always pnisorve ot* tlie ])rocious AvaU*r, as a 

sacrud treasure, in a copper vessel, that it may be 
udveri them iJi the liour of death. This water In 
therefore, a considerable article <d‘ eommen'c in India. 
It is also enstomary, after tlie d(*ad have been buried, 
to preserve the reinains of the bones and the. ashes, 
until an o])portunity oilers of throwing them into the, 
( ianges. 


Tin; Chinese fast-boats have all tludr idols. Tlnw 
are thus (h‘scribed by an American author: “Each 
boat lias its (hiity or i<lol, which is h'ft in the hold, in 
the safest part ol' the boat. It is generally a small 
imago of the goddess of the sea, made of wax, and is 
considered the guardian of their boat. It is kept in a 
sitling posture, fantastically dressed in silks of the 
gaudiest eoloui’s, and placed iii a shrine lined with 
tinsel, dhvo lights aiH; ke[>t burning before her ; and 
twice a-day they prcsmit her uith cups of ten, sweat- 
mcats, limits, c^cc. ; hut as she never deigns to accej)t 
ofihcni, the hoatmen themselves, alba' waiting a due 
tinna are obliged to swallow theii- oilerings for her. 
I ob,>i-rNi‘d, that at Min.-et they light live matehos, 
(Sb)sh sticks,’) which were stuck up in dilfereiit 
))arts of the boat. Epou my asking (In' lioatnnm why 
he did .so, he replied, that it was ‘Chin Chin dosh 
meaning that it was an ollering to the god of the sea, 
for a eonliniiation of a good hreezi*. L pon my trying 
to pi'rsuadi' him that sueh idohilrv was all folly, lie 
repliiMl : ^ That hare vld rrrf'nr/.' That it is an old 
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custom, is (‘vidoiu‘0 cn(>ii»']i to niiy Cliinoso, that what- 
ever lui may he doiiiix is ri'rht ; and fbroi»rn innova- 
tions or iniprovemcnls, in any case, are rejndled wilti 
scorn. Tlie. la>t-boat men are. genorally a pivtlv 
lailhfiil and industrious class, and livt; belter than tlic 
aenorality of the labouring Chinese.” 

In the East Inimks are. a kind oi‘ fanatics, called 
Fakoers, wlio retire from the world, and give them- 
selves up to contemplation. Tlu'y endeavour to gain 
tite veneration of tlie people by absiinl and ernel 
peiKinccs. Some roll themselves in tlie dirt. Otliei’s 
bold an arm raised in one position so long that it lie- 
(‘omos withered, and remains fixed in this jMisiiion for 
lil'e. Otbi'i’s kt'ep the hands «*lasped t(>gelh(‘i’ so long 
that tlie nails grow into the t!e.sh, and come out on the. 
other .side. Others turn (heir faces o\(;r thi‘ slionldei*, 
or the eyes towavd.s the end of the no'-e, till Ihev 
liecome unchangeably fixed in this dii’celion. "I'lu'V 
make a vow of poverty, and to live, at the* e.xj)enN(* nf 
tlie liiitliful. Some oi’ tlic.m, liowcNia*, po.s.-ess momy 
and land. There are iMohammedan and Hindu f’akeers. 
The number of tln‘. former is considerable. The i<lea 
of the virtue of self-torment seems bavi; originated 
in the Fkist ; and was received by the early Clirist- 
ians, who made penance a means of conflict with the 
temptations of the world. 'J'he author of d/c/zeVes (tf a 
gives the following dc'scrijition of a, sui)crstitions 
mod(‘ of tivavclling adoplc<l hy one of these fakeers ; 
— One evtanng as ouj’ parly (in India) wore strolling 
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on shore after the day’s journey, we observed a native 
of most filtliy appearance engaged in what appeared 
to us a very extraordinary process. lie repeatedly 
laid himself on the ground at full length, making, at 
the same time, a mark in the sand close to the crovvu 
of his head ; then rising, he placed his feet by the said 
mark, and lay down again as before. This process 
lie might (lontinue ail for aught we know, as 

Ave saw no end to it, each successive prostration gain- 
ing one length of his body to the southward. We 
addressed him, and inquired his object. He returned 
us no answer ; nor did he appear to notice us. Wi* 
tlicn made tlie same inquiry of some natives wlio 
were also watching him, not Avith curiosity like our- 
selves, but Avith the most profound respect and rev- 
(‘renco. lie Avas a devout fakcer on his pilgrimage 
to Juggernaut, Avhither he Avas making his way in the 
manner described, — namely, measuring the avIioIo dis- 
tance by the length of his body. He had already 
thus travelled more than three hundred miles ; and as 
lie had oidy about four hundred miles farther to go, 
every hope Avas entertained of a prosperous conclu- 
sion to his journey.” 

In Asia there are a certain class of leligious 
persons called Derviscs. The name is taken from a 
Persian word, signifying poor, and denotes the same 
amongst Mohammedans as monk Avitli the Christians, 
and fakeer with the Hindus. The observance o{' strict 
forms, fasting, and acts of piety, give them a charac- 
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ter of sanctity amongst the people. Tliey live partly 
together, in monasteries, and throughout Turkey; they 
are freely received, even at the tables of persons of 
the highest r^nk. The regularly itinerant dervises in 
Turkey are all foreigners, or outcasts, who, though 
expelled from their orders for misconduct, tind their 
profession too agreeable and profitable to be aban- 
doned, and therefore set up for themselves, and, un- 
der colour of sanctity, fleece tlie people. Dancing, or 
something like it, forms an essential part of the duties 
of some of the orders. The dances of the greater 
number arc called devi\ (circle,) because they consist 
in a movement, forwards, of tlie right foot, accompan- 
ied with violent contortions of the body, all the ])er- 
formers joining hand in hand, and standing in a circle, 
'fho longer the dance, and the louder tlie sliuiit of 
Ya IIu^ or Ya Allali^ the greater is tlie nn^rit. These 
exercises are therefore often persevered in till a faint- 
ing fit or spitting of blood concludes the exhibition. 
The exhibitions of the Itufaries are the longest and 
most comprehensive of all. Towards the close of them 
llie performers arc worked up into a sort of frenzy. 
Previous to this time, two of the dervises put s])its, 
swords, daggers, &c., into the fire, that they may be 
presented red-hot to the sheikh, or chief, when tin* 
♦‘xcitement reaches its highest pitch. The sheikh 
blows upon them, just touches them with his mouth, 
and delivers them to the most eager of the fraternity. 
They are seized, licked, gnawed, and held in the 
mouth, till the glow disappears. Others seize the 
swords, cutlasse.s, &c., which arc hanging on the walls 
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of’ the room, .'iiid slasli their sides, arms, and le^s uri- 
ineicirLilly. Tlie slieikli concludes ilie \vIioh‘ by ^oin^^ 
I’ound, examining the wounds, blowing upon llicin, and 
anointing tlnnn with his saliva, whieli, together with 
a few prayers, cfiTects a cure in twenty-four 
'^Idie sheikhs of all orders have the credit of po>ses.— 
ing miraculous j)owers. Tlu* interpretation ot‘dreani>, 
tlie cure of diseases, and the removal (d' hajTeiiness, 
are the gifts for which the dervises are most in repute. 

In TiniiET exists the most extraordinary religion 
and government in the world. Some h(‘althy ju asant 
is ])urchased when young, who is privately tutored 
for the purpose, lie i." at tin* head of both I'cclesiasli- 
eal and secular aifairs ; and his usual resiilenc(‘ is a, 
pagoda, upon Uni mountain Pululi, in tin; \ieinily of 
the capital Lassa. He sits cross-hgged upon a kiinl 
of altar, on a large and splen(li<l seat, lie salnt»*> no 
one — never nnco\ ers his head — rist*,s iij) helin’e im» 
one — never speaking or mu\ ijig, otherwise tli:ni 
hy laying his hand on the head of some l*a von rite 
worshi|)per, who believes that In^ has tln'rehy ohtaine.d 
the pardon of his sins. Tlie neighlionring peoi>h* 
flock in crowds, w'ith rich presents, to pay their ador- 
ations. He is called the (irand Lama, or Dalai 
Lama; and they pretend that he is always young 
and immortal. When lie begins to groAv old, thev 
privately despatch him, and set np another in his 
^tead. His worshippers believe, that the divinitv, 

soon as it leaves the body of the Grand Lama, im- 
liu'diately takes po.'session of some other body in a 
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-iipcrnatiiral wiiy, that ho only ohaiigos his oxto- 
l ior form, ami not his actual existence. 


K(JV1*TIAN SAINTS. 

Th(‘ number of persons who, in every generation, ac- 
quire a reputation for sanctity in Egypt, is very great. 
Scarcely a village iails to produce, from time to time, a 
holy man, who utterly displaces his predecessor; and 
having gathered a tribute of solid respect during liis 
lifetime, contrives to attract empty homage to his tomb 
after bis death. At length some other wise individ- 
ual. liaving awakened to the prolits of piety, follows 
l)is e\nin[ilo ; and thus the succession ot‘ objects of ven- 
eration is k('pt np. ^'licer imbecility is soimuinu's ;i 
Millicient title to respect in the eyes of these poor l)ar- 
itarians, a\1io, however, may be more prudent tlian w(* 
think them, and may lu* instinctively aware oi' the in- 
eon venieiiee of Imving saints too clever, 'flu*, ."acred 
idiots of Egypt, who oi'teu alfect the folly which has 
not been \ouch.<afc(l to liicm, are but moderately e'.xact- 
ing in tlicir edaims. Eiiey are content to be hardly so 
well dressed as the lilies of the field, provided they l>e 
re(]nire(l noithci- to toil nor to spin. IMany of tliem, in- 
deiMl, go about naked, as Adam before the fall, d'heir 
eells are anything but palaces. All they reipiirc, in- 
deed, is to be fed in idleness, and allowed to .sjiend 
their lives in a state of contemplative bcjatitude. Now 
;aid then they vouchsafe a little adA'ict?, but oftem.-r 
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impart only the sacred influence which emanates froii 
their persons. 

It was onc(; reported in a district to\vards the nortl 
of the Delta, that a strange animal — some said, ; 
monkey of huge stature — was abroad, and did might; 
damage to the crops. Many women, too, wlio iiu* 
this thing in the fields, were frightened into preinatnr 
maternity ; and several men, wlio endeavoured to eatcl 
it, Avere scA^crcly Avounded. At length the populatioi 
of a great number of villages, armed Avith naboot> 
turned out for a regular battue, and succeeded in dis 
covering their (juarry sunk up to the middle in ; 
morass. They pelted it Avith clods ol’ earth until i 
(;aine forth, and took to the open tields, Avhen the; 
gave furious chase. The monster Avas covered Avitl 
Iniir, but resembled a man in form. Its agility Ava 
tremendous, and for a long time it contrived to evad 
tlic grasp of those Avho endeavoured to seize it. How 
ever, at last, by throAviiig naboots and stones, the ex 
cited felirdis majiaged to disable it, and, to their astoii 
isliment, found that it Avas really a human being, ; 
raving madman escaped from some <listant village 
At first they intended to finish tlie Avork they had s< 
Avell begun ; but some one suggested that the man wa 
perhaj)s a great saint. They accordingly carried bin 
in triumph, bruised and bleeding as he Avas, to tin 
nearest village, Avhere they put him in a cell, carcfull; 
barred, because he manifested a mischievous disposi 
tion at times ; and ever afterwards he Avas honourc< 
as a sheikh of the first order. It is true, the boys am 
girls of the village Avero often alloAved to amuse them 
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selves by tormenting him ; for the fellah lias no real 
veneration in his character, and is ready to satirise 
and make fun at any moment of everything he pre- 
tends to respect, except, of course, the deen^ his faith 
in the abstract, and Lord Mohammed . — Bayle aSV. 
J(dn)*s Villarje IJfe in K<jypt. 

PRAYING r.Y MACHINERY IN TllIltET. 

The prayer-cylinder, or niani-chhos-khor, (tlie precious 
religious Avliech) is a very ingenious instriiinent, an<l 
does great credit to the genius of the Thibetans, 'i'he. 
body of the, instrument is a metal cylinder, about three, 
inches in h(‘ight, and from Lvo to two-and-a-liall’ 
inches in diameter. The axis is prolonged below, to 
form a handle. The cylinder is tilled with rolls of 
piintcd [iraycj's and charms, which revolve as thi^ 
instrument is turned round. Every laimi carries a 
r/i/ios~/dior, which he kecjis perpetually turning by a 
gentle motion of (lit^ hand, a.ssisted by a cubical pi<H‘e 
of iron fastened by a cliain to tlic outsiile. As every 
revolution of a [irayer is eipnvalent to its recitation, 
llu' is a very ingenious instrument ibi* mul- 

tiplying the miinbcr of man’s prayers. 

Thesis instruments are found of all sizes, and in all 
positions. Cylinders, about one foot in lieiglit, arc 
placed in rows around the temples, and arc. turned by 
tbe votaries before entering. I^arger cylinders are 
found near village.^, turned hy wat(;r, wliieli keeps 
them perpetually revolving day and night. — Cuuninfj- 
ham's Ladnk, 
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I^VKiiy j)t‘Oj)le have tluav own })e(.*uliar inode of tak- 
an oath, which is Iniuling on their conscioina 
and it is sometimes cliaraeteristic of their habits and 
temper. With a Chinese tlie ceremonial of an oatli i' 
ilie liroaking of a china sancer — a practice*, savoiirin.' 
of a brittle*, puny rae‘e% with littlei that is torjiiidabli- 
in their nature. The Sikh is ple*dgeel on a cow’s tail. 
The. Highlander’s most solemn and abiding oatb 
that which he took on the* point of his drawn dirk. 
\'cry frc(tiu*ntly it consisted in lading lliclr hand, a- 
tlicy swoiv, on tlieir own unslie'atlicd weapon. 

'riie* peculiar oatb of Louis the ele‘vcutb ol“ KuANe'H 
— the e)uly one, iiiden'd, which he*, was ever kiuiwn to 
r(*spta‘t, aud accounteel binding upon liim — was that 
by tlic Holy Cnis.s of vSaiiit Lo <!’ Angers, which is said 
to have! Contained a pejrtion of tlu* Irne? cross. Jf he 
prevarieateal after taking that oallj, Le)nis believed la- 
shonlel die within the ye*ar. '.riie CenistrJjle St. l^anl, 
be'ing invite'd to a personal confei‘e‘nee with Loni-, 
iv.fu>cd to me'el the* king nnle‘s.s he* wendd agre*e to 
ensure him safe comlnct uneber snne*tie>u ot* this oath. 
Itnt, says C’omines, the king replieel he woidd iie\e‘r 
again ple'dge* that cngagcnu*nt to mortal man, tliougii 
bo was willing to tak«*. :iny other oath v/liicli coid<l 
be do.^irod. Tlie tivaiy liroke uiV, tl't'rcfjiv, alba- 
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mucli cliaircrino; concerning the natnro of tlie vow 
which Louis was to lake. Such, says Sir Walter 
Scott, is the {IKfei’ence between tiu; dictates of sii- 
jjerstitiou and those of conscience. 

In Scotland, an oalli is taken by holding u|> the 
right hand ; in Ln(;i.and and lur.LAND, by kissing tin* 
New Testaniont. If the ])crson sworn is a b*oinan 
Catholic, the cross is juarked on the outside*, of the 
book. 

In the ^liddlo Ages oaths W(Te enormously abus<Ml, 
and, at the same time, !uost superstitionsly observe<!. 
William the ('omjueror, when In^ ma<le his }»risonei\ 
Harold, .sweai' to aid him in ascending lin^ tlirone (d* 
khigland, “secr(‘tly conveyed und(U’ the altar, on which 
Harold agre(Mi to swear, the r(‘!ics ol’ some ol* the 
most revered martyrs; and when Harold lia<l taken 
tln^ oath, ho sliowed him the, relics, and adm*)ni>h(‘d 
him to o])servc religiously an engagement, which had 
been ratiiled by so tre)nendous a sanetion.” 

In iln^ ]>rili')li courts of justice in India, tbe water 
of tbe (lauges is u.^ed for swearing Hindus, as tin* 
J>i])le is lor, Cliristians — that river Isang i*-|eemcd 
sacred by tlieni. 
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Js China, the Koton, or grand prostration, consists in 
the individual, admitted to the presence of the c(d(‘s- 
tial emperor, j)rostrating himself nine times, and each 
time beating his head against the ground. This is t(» 
be performed to the emperor’s })lacc, throne, or chair 
of state, even though he himstdf should be absent. 
In 1816, when Lord Amlierst went ambassador t(» 
China, an imperial banquet was given to him and 
his suite ; but the jdeasure afforded by this testimony 
of resp(‘el, w'as damped by the intimation, that they 
>vere exj)octed to ])erforin the grand ceremony in 
])resence of the dinner, in the same manner as if his 
irn])erijil majesty had [)residcd, which he was con- 
sideretl to do, having given the entertainment. This 
proposition was rejected by Lord Andierst in the most 
deci<led terms, lie refused even to kneel Ix^forc the 
majesty of the table; and, after long discussion, the 
Chiiu'se compounded for nine bows, to corresi)ond with 
the nine prostrations, Avhicli they themselves made. 

Kissing the luuul of the sovereign mnv forms part 
of tlui ceremonial of the European courts. It is con- 
sidertMl a ])articular mark of grace. Otneers arc al- 
lowed this privilege when they set out on important 
expeditions, or return from them. In Prussia alone 
the king’s hand is never, or, at h‘ast, very rarely 
kissed, as a matter of settled ceremonial. 



COLUT ci:i:emoniks. 

In Spain the jxrandops portonn tlio opivin>)iiy ni* 
liaiids on certain court days. 

WluMi the einp(‘ror of Rrssi v dies his body is 
laid out in state, and every one who ap})roaehes him 
kisses his hand. In Hu>sia all persons hav(^ a riirhi 
to kiss each other on Kast(‘r day — the day ol“ rejoic- 
ing in the Greek Catholic Church. 

In Britain it is customary for certain ollicers to 
kiss the sovereign’s hand at their lirst audience. On 
the lirst presentation of young ladies of high families 
at court, the queen salutes them on the. cln'ek. I)i 
the same way she salutes a hosti‘Ss if she pays a \i>ii. 

AVlien a liunalc memher of the British royal lamily 
holds a level', it is custoiuary for her to kiss the ladies 
of the iiohility, tind no others. 

Kissing the foot is a common Oriental sign ol 
respect. M’he later Roman emperors, whose court 
ceremonial was mixed Aviih so many servile customs, 
tirst inti’oduci'.d this jiractiee into the west, d'lie 
})0])es have requirial it, a^^ a sign of respect from the 
secular power, since the eighth cmilury. Wljen this 
ceremony^ takes place, the i)oj)c wears a slipper with a 
cross, wliich is kissed. In more recent times, Tro- 
testants liave not been obliged to ki.ss the pope’s lijol, 
but merely to bend the knee slightly. 


In Siam an audience with the king is thus do 
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scribed })y Mr. Neale, in his Narrative of a Residence at 
the Capital of the Kingdom of Siam : — 

“We hopped into the prcscnce-charabcr on all fours, 
like a c()mj)any of frogs on the borders of a marsh ; 
and this metliod of approaching the king was a leni- 
ency only accorded to us, for the Siamese themselves 
crept in on their stomachs, and remained prostrati* 
during the whole interview. On our first entry I 
<;ould perceive nothing but a very magnificent curlain. 
worked eiitircdy of gold and silver tissue, which stretch- 
ed across the whole length of the room; jiresently tlu' 
soft not<‘,s of a remarkably sweet-toned organ reached 
our ears, and as the syinjihony gradually sw(illed into 
the beautiful cadence of one of Mozart’s mast('r-pi(‘ces. 
the curtain drew aside by degrees, and revealed to oiir 
expectant oy(‘S tlie corpulent and half-naked body of 
the mighty and d<‘Sj)otic king of Siain. "flic siltan'e 
that ensued for some minutes was oidy iiilerruptod by 
the sw'eet music of that self-performing little organ ; 
ami innumerable were the prostrations made by the 
<‘ra,ven courtiers and flatterers that surrounded his 
majesty. The king was seated uj)on a throne (cross- 
legged of* course) of somewhere about two liud ele- 
vation from the ground, formed of most ex({ui.Nite 
workmanship in ivory and ebony, with a cushion ami 
liangings of tine red velvet, inwrought with silver ; and 
the scene would have been very imposing, had it not 
been for the ludicrous a[)pearance of his maj(*sty him- 
S(*lf, who (excepting the fine gold tissue cloth wound 
round his loins, and reaching down to his knees) had 
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vwy much tlie a])pcaraiK*c ul’an old ovcrbloatcd Brah- 
iiiiii priest, and appeared to have been pulling to the 
lest that insane practice, which tradition attributes to 
the Brahmin tribe, of eating till the stniw, whieli they 
had previously tied round their stomach as a mark to 
liiiiit their feastings, should Imrst.*’ 


Tilt: KISS OF OKKEMONV. 

Kissing the forehead of a person is a sign oi' eon- 
ilesceiision and gootl-will, the })arental blessing being 
sealed with the father’s kiss on the forehead oi' the 
eliild, among many nations. 

Kissing tlie shoulders is an (‘\prossion of inl’(‘rior- 
ity ; still more so kissing tjie hand or tlio ibot ; and 
llie sign of the greatest humiliation among the Jh>les, 
Bohemians, Russians, and Asiatics, is to kiss the 
ground, as a symbol tlmt the plaet‘> where llu' loot of 
tlie honoiiri'd j)erson has Inxl is dear to tiiem. 

The woi’d kissing is the visual expiossion, in Ilelirew, 
to signiiy adoration ; and udorativ, in Latin, literally 
means toindiing with the mouth. 

With some nations, as the (Germans and Kre.ncli, it 
is customary for men to kiss each utlier after a h>ng 
absence, ’Ac. 

Ill the most aiieient limes it was customary to 
impress kisses on one’s own liand, and tiien make 
the sign of tlirowing them to the sun, moon, lie- 
stars, and even to Baal. Tims Job (.vxxi. 2(i-2<S) 
says : If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the 
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jiioon walking in brightness ; and my heart hath bctni 
>(H‘,retly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand : 
this also were an iniquity to be punished by the 
judg(j: (or I sliould have denied the God that is 
al)Ove. ” 

Among the Koinaiis, the liigher magistrates ‘ gave 
tlieir hands to be kissed by the lower ollicers ; and. 
under tlie emperors, the monarch gave his hand, to bi‘ 
kiss(id, to the superior officers; whilst the lower oificers 
j)aid tlieir homage on their knees, touehing the gown 
of tlieir emjieror, or their own hand, &c. 

Kissing the liand was Ibrmerly very customary on 
tlie Kuropcan continent, and still is so, to a cer- 
tain dcgr(‘(5. A gentleman may kiss a lady’s hand ; 
and peojile of the low'cr class, to exjircss great grati- 
iiide, will not unfrequently kiss the hand of a bene- 
factor. 


oi;sroMS in visiting the pope. 

Williams, in his Tractls in [Uthj and (JrcPf'c^ gives an 
account of certain usagi's in Rome of some interest to 
the Knglish reader. The J>opc, he says, receives only 
seven strangers at one time, and many days oftiai 
(‘la])se between one reception-day and the next. The 
number of introductions cannot fail to be burdensome 
to him. As Kngland, since the Ivoformation, lias had 
no aeeredited minister at the Roman court, tlie intro- 
duction of the Knglisli has usually devolved on some 
one of tlie Scottish or Englisli ecclesiastics of the 
Roman Catholic Church resident at Rome. 
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The necessary etiuipmcnt is a court dress, sword. 
&c. Persons who have a clnini to it may jro in uni- 
form, naval or military; and many do this wlio h-Aw 
no claim. The uniform of a naval lieutenant had lu-i 
into the hands of a Koman tailor, avIio had let it out 
for the occasion of an introduction to tlic ]»oj»c t(» s<. 
many of our countrymen, that it was lu'ai ly as well 
known at the Vatican as the habit of a canliiial would 
be, and the navy lieutenant was a standin;^ joke at 
Rome. 

When the seven persons who are to form that day'^ 
party arc all arrived at the introducers, they set out 
for the Vatieati, when* t]i(*y are at first iutrodueed bv 
one of tbe cardinals; and then, bein;> desirtMl (o di\* .-t 
themselves of their swords, arc condiieled to th«‘ 
pres(‘iice of the j><>pe. Nothin!^ can contrast more 
strongly with the j)oni[) and circunistanee ot* a i-o\:i! 
levee than this scene. The pojx* sits in a sort ot 
study, at his table, writin;j:, with books lu'ar him. 
Ills dross being (pjite. in ilishabillf\ soinewliat like a 
flannel dressing-gown. AVhen the visitors enter, Ik* 
rises and comes forward to the circle, and commence - 
conversation, generally j)rcccding it with something 
complimentary to the English character, d'ln* i)crio<l 
for remaining in the j»a]>al presence i.' \ari<jus, hnt 
generally ufjl exc(‘eding halC-an-honr. 

The pope’s morning <Iress is a scarlet mantle, a 
scarlet hat wdth a very bre^ad hrim, cdgial with g(»I(l, 
scarlet stockings and shoes. Wlum he is met by the 
Romans, they invai’iably fall on ihcir knees, ami la* 
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"ivcs tlicm hid hlcdding. The Britisli stand, and take 
off their hats ; and their bows are graciously returned. 

Mrs. Trollope, who, by the intervention of the 
Hanoverian minister, was, with a large party of 
Ihiglish friends, presented to a later poi)e, in her Vmt 
to Jtah/ tlius deseri})cs tlje interview : — 

“ 1 was told, that when the wish to be presented, 
(‘xpressed by the party of ICnglish of which myself 
and my son made part, was mentioned to his holiness, 
he said: ‘■AVhy should they wish it? AVould they 
look at me as at a curious animal in a menagt'rie ?’ 
"They wish to wait upon your holiness as the sove- 
n'ign of the country they are visiting,’ w'as the 
ply. ‘ I am more a monk,’ returned tlie ven('ral)le 
pontifl’; ‘nevertheless, I am willing to receive them.’ 

‘‘d’lic room in which we Avere received v as a small 
apartment, near the library; and nothing could be less 
magnilicent than this little reception-room, though in 
the middle of the richest palace in the world. 11 is 
holiness wore a white dress, which, I believe, is tliat 
of the n\onastic order to which he belonged, and also 
the small white cap with which all portraits, Uaphael 
and Lawrence inclusive, have made us familiar. Jri> 
countvmance is amiable, and expressive of much gentle- 
ness ; and his stature rather below the common size. 
We found him standing in front of a small table, 
which was placed before^ a canopy, under wdiich, I 
imagine, he w^ould have sat, had not his politeness 
to the ladies he expected prevented it. The party, 
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tlicrelbre, naturally fonnod themselves into a seini- 
cirelc round him ; and his first words, on sccan^ liow 
»*.xtensive that circle was, were ; ‘ Tai stmur e troppo 
piccolo!' lie looked at us all with inueh ‘^ood-humour 
and kindness; but, as he did not walk round the 
circle, and as the persons forming tlie circle were not 
instructed to pass belbre him, he rather harangued 
than conversed with us. Ihit, considering the awk- 
wardness of this arrangement, he managed it exceed- 
ingly well. ITe in(piired onr names fronj the Hano- 
\erian minist(*r, in tlie oivler in which we stood, and 
very politely oxpresvScd regret that he could m^t ad- 
dress us in our own language. I'he apj)earanee of 
the circle was singular enough, from the ladies being 
all dressed in black, and wearing black Ncfils, (which 
is ilc rif/nenr,) while the gentlemen W(‘re as gaily 
habited ;is [)ossible- — all b<‘ing in full dress, chielly 
military, and one. in the full Highland costume, d'his 
last esj>ecially attra<'tc«l the attention of liis holim'.-s, 
so much so, that the graceful young chieftain was 
compelled, in some sort, to make a st(;p forward, that 
his holiness might have an opportunity of seeing more 
<iistinctly the jeNvelled powder-horn, which ap[)ear(‘d 
])arti(!nlarly to liave arreste.d his attention, but which 
he mistook for a 77iul/, — wliieli, lie said, he. had fe^'incrly 
vseen a »Seotchnian carry, offering the contents to all 
his friends, — a very natural mistake, snulf being, very 
properly, a more familiar idea to his liolincss than 
gunpowder. 

He llien asked the minister if there were not a 
literary lady in the coinjiany ; which being answered 
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ill the alTirmative, and the iiulividnal indicated, his 
holiness inquired what species of compositions had 
been produced ; and then remarked, that there were 
many books written in English, but that he had not 
I’ead them. He then, (/■‘projujH of the great advantage 
of a gcncnil accpiaintance witli modern languages, 
spok('. to ns of the extraordinary acapjirements in that 
line of the Cardinal Mezzufante, and related an anec- 
<lote resj)ecting him, in which this remarkable faculty 
];ad enabled his holiness to detect a renegado Cbrisi- 
ian. who attempted to pass himself as a Turk desirous 
of ])rofessing the Catholic faith — the ‘ Roman CatIioli(‘. 
faith,’ addctl his holiness signilicanlly, correcting him- 
self. He told tills little story with a good deal of 
spirit, and altogether got through the audience, which, 
lor many reasons, must have bi*en an embarrassing 
one, with a great deal of good-humoured ease. AVe 
remained thus standing before him for about twenty 
minutes or half-an-hour, and then he bowed us off." 

As a contrast to the above, the following is Mr. 
Dickens’ account of his reception by the jiresident of 
the Unite.d States, as given in his on Anunica 

f<>r Gcnernl CirmUifion : — 

The.djua'sidcnt's house, within and without, he says, 
resembles a (dub-house. 

“We entered a large hall, and having twice or 
thrice rung a bell, which nobody answered, walked, 
without further ceremony, through the rooms on tfe 
ground-door, as divers other gentlemen (mostly muiIi 
their hats on, and their hands in their [)oeket>) were 
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doing very leisurely. Some of these had ladies with 
them, to whom they were shewing the inH-miseS ; 
others were lounging on the eliairs and sofas ; others, 
in a perfect state of exhaustion from listlessness, were 
yawning drearily. Tlie greater portion of this assem- 
blage were rather asserting their suj)r(‘maey than 
<loing anything else, as they had no partieidar busi- 
ness tlicre that anybody knew of. A fi*w were elosedy 
eyeing the moveables, as if to makt' (jnile sure that 
the president (who was far from popular) had not 
made away with any of the liirniture, or sold the lix- 
tures for his private benefit. 

“After ^dancing at these loungers — who w(*re 
seatten'd over a pretty drawing-room, opening upon 
a terrace which eomrnandod a beaiitil'ul prosp(‘( i of 
the riser and tla; adjacent country, and ^\ho wer(‘ 
.siiintering, too, about a larger .'>'tale-n)om, called tin* 
eastern drawing-room — we Aveiil up stairs into an- 
other chamber, where were <*ertain visitors wailing 
i'or audienet's. At sight of my eoi.duetor, a bhiek in 
plain clothes and yelloNV slippers, who was gliding 
noiselessly about, and whispering nu'ssages in the eai's 
ol‘ the more impatitmt, made, a sign of rceognition, 
and gli(le<l olf to announce him. 'There were some 
fifteen or twenty ])ersons in the room. One, a tall, 
wiry, muscular, old man, from the wa'st, smibnrnt 
and swjgdliy, wdth a brown-white hat on his knees, 
and a gimit umbrella resting hetwaam his legs, who 
sat bolt iipriglit in his cliair, frow ning steadily at the 
carpet, and twdtcliing the hard lines about bis mouth, 
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as if he had made np his mind * to lix ’ tlfc president 
on what he had to say, and wouldn’t hate him a grain. 
Another, a KenUioky farmer, six-feet-six in heiglu, 
with his liat on, and his hands under Ids coat tails, 
wlio leaned against the wall, and kic.ked the lloor with 
his heel as though he had Time’s head under his 
shoe, and were literally ‘killing’ him. A third, an 
oval-faced, bilious-looking man, Avith sleek black hair 
cropped close, and Avhiskers and beard shaved doAvn to 
blue dots, Avho sucked the head of a thick stick, and 
from time to time took it out of his mouth, to see how 
it was getting on, A fourth did nothing but Avhistle. 
A fifth did nothing but spit. 

“We had not waited in this room many minutes 
before the black messenger returned, and conducted 
us into anotlim* of smaller dimensions, where, at a 
business-like table covered Avith papcTS, sat the })rcsi- 
dent liimsiilf. He looked somewhat Avorn and anxious, 
— and Avcdl lie might, being at Avar with cA iaybody. — 
but the expression of his face Avas mild and ])leasant, 
and his manner Avas reniarkahly nnalfeeted, gentle- 
manly, and agreeable. I thought, that in his wlioh^ 
carriage and demeanour he heeame his station singu- 
larly well.” 


KISSING THE SVLTAN’s TOE. 

They are only the highest dignitaries of the IMussul- 
nuin empire Avho have the right to kiss the feet of the 
glorious sultan. This surpassing lionour is reserved 
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for the vizier, tlic Riinisters, and a few privilejred 
pachas. The vizier started from the angle of the 
kiosk, which was at the riglit of tlie sultan — described 
a sejiiicirclc within the line formed by the guards and 
iiiiisicians — and, arriving in front of the throne, ad- 
vanced to the footstool, after performing tln^ oricmtal 
salutation ; and there, bending over the fi‘('t of Ids 
master, kissed his boot as reverentially as a fervent 
Catholic could kiss the toe of the pope. 

This d(me, he retired backwards, and gave ])lace to 
another. Then followed the same salutation, the same 
genuflexion, the same prostration, and the same man- 
ner of ap[)roaching and retiring, performed hy si‘ven 
or eight of the foremost personages in the empire. 

During ihest* adorations the oountemama^ of tho 
sultan remained impassive and expressioidess. 11 is 
lixed dark eyes looked without scadng, lik(^ eyes of 
marble in a statue; no movement of a no 

phiv of countenance — nothing to induce a Ixdicf that 
he obscrviMl what was passing. In tact, the sup(‘rl> 
padischa was c\ idcntly unable to see across the vast 
space that separated him from humanity — llui humble 
worms which crawled in the dust at his feet. And 
yet this iininohility had in it notlnng ofhuisive or over- 
strained. It was the mere aristocratic m*glig(‘iice and 
abstraction of the grand seignior, receiving tin*, hom- 
ag(^ which was his due, without giving himself a 
tlioiight on the suliject — the drowsy indifl'ereiKa^ of 
the deity fatigued hy the adoration of his (h'votees, 
themselves too ha})py in being permitted to adore him. 
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I could not help remarking, in looking upon the 
pachas whom the occasion had assembled, the univer- 
sal corpulence of the persons of high degree in Turkey. 
They attain j)POportions literally monstrous ; and to 
some of them the performance of this cermnony was 
truly laborious. One can hardly conceive anything 
more grotesque than the <‘ontortions of these unhappy 
men, compelled — with reverence and sohunnity — to 
stoop to the earth and rise again ; ami some of tluMn 
— whose breiidtli exceeded tlieir height — narrowly 
escaiK'd burying their noses in the ground, and re- 
maining extended at the feet of their ma>ler. Ileshh- 
these prodigious Turks, Labla<‘,h(*, would set'm slemler 
and small ; and this excessive corpuleiiec overtakes 
the 'furks tit an (^arly age too. 

I have encountered, at the Sweet AVaters of Kurope 
and Asia, young sons <»f pachas already encumbered 
with fat at the age of ten or twelve years, and cer- 
tainly weighing two hundred pounds. The liors(‘s 
which carried them were already bending l)(>n(*ath tludr 
monstrous weight, lly waiy of contrast, however, it 
is scarcely less reniarkable. that all the inferior oihcials 
are made up of nothing but skin and bom' ; and tliiis 
are presented the extremes — literal caricatures — of fat 
and loan. The dirninntion of fat })reserves an invc*i>e 
mathematical proj)ortion to the elevation of the graihi 
of tlie individual. One would say, that ollico w'as dis- 
tributed according to the weight. 

Next after pachas in this act of homage came the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, in his wliite caftan and turhan of the 
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same colour, crossed in front by a band of ^old. I'lu* 
Shcik-id-I'-lain is the jVIoliammcdaji patriarch, next 
to the sultan in the religious scale, and conse(iuently 
«‘xcoodingly powerful and greatly reverenced. AVhcii, 
therefore, after llie usual salutation, he was about to 
kiss the sultan’s foot, as the others lia«l done, Abrlul 
Medjid broke, for the tirst time, his calm impi‘rtur]>- 
ability, and raising the sheik graciously, preventid 
the actual performance of that homage. The ulcnndis, 
or prelates of Islami>m, then deliled before*, the sultan ; 
belt, instead of kissing his foot, they were c(nilcrit 
witli tonebing Avitb their lips the hem of bis surtunl, 
not being sulliciently great personag(‘s to aspire* to the, 
more distinguished honour. And here a litlhi incident 
disturbed the ceremony. 

A foi'inor scherif of j\Iecca, who liad Ix'en removed 
from ollice for his exco.s of lanalicism, approadn'd 
and threw Idmsolf at the feet of tlu* sultan, — who, 
howev(‘r, repulsed him shai jdy enough to prevent his 
performing any act of homage, and ilisinissed him 
with an imjierious gesture of n-fusal. Two tall young 
men — almost mulatloes in complexion, ami .seemingly 
his sons — al>o essaye<l to throw tliemsehes at the 
.^ultaii’s feet, hut were no better reeidved ; and the 
whole three were lamdueted out of tin* circle, 'i’o 
tlie jileinahs .succeeded other otlieials, civil jiml mili- 
tary, of less (‘levjitcd gra<le, >vho could not }>n*sume to 
kiss either the hoot or the robe; — an end of the, 
sultan’s sash, held by a i>aeb«a, ollered its fringe ot' 
gold to their lips at the extremity of the divan. 
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Enoujrli for them to toii(‘h anything that had beon 
in contact with their master. They came, one after 
another, cleseriluMl the entire circle, holding one hand 
to the forehead, and tlie other to the Jieart, and, al’tcT 
bonding to the earth, touched the scarf, and passed on. 
The dwarf standing behind the throne watche<l the 
whole with the malicious grimace of an evil-disposed 
gnome. During all this time the band played airs 
from L' Elixir (F Amour Lucrezia Borgia ; the cannon 
thundered in the distance; and the pigeons, frightimed 
from the caves of Sultan Bajazet, Hew in hurried 
circles above the centre of the seraglio. When tlui 
last functionary had paid his honi!i 20 , the sultan 
re-entered his kiosk amid tumidtuous vivas; and wc 
returned to Pera, to seek that breakfast of which 
by this time we stood cruelly in need . — Gautiers Con- 
stantinople of To-day. 


INTKHVIEW WITH OMAR AIJ, SELT AN OF lUiL’NI. 

^fr., afterwards Sir James Brook, the rajah of Sara- 
wak, having been appointed Her iNfajesty’s eonliden- 
tial ag<mt in Ih’iini, had the charge of conducting the 
negociations. Parly in the morning, 27th February, 
FS-lo, ]\Ir. Brook, Captain Betlmne, and JMr. "^V^ise, 
started for the capital. At fi)nr o’clock, f.m., the 
boats anchored near tlic sultan’s palace, and w(*re sa- 
luted with twenty-one guns, placed in battery on the 
banks of the river. Having hastily divs>ed, the mem- 
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bers of tlic mission proceeded to tlie ball of aiulionce, 
whicli is about sixty feet in length, by tliirty in breadth. 
The central portion of the floor is elevated above the 
rest, and serves at night as a sleeping place f^r a small 
body of men who act as a guard. At tlie farther end 
of tills elevation stands the throne, which n'senibles a 
Chinese bedstead cover(‘d with a canopy. 'Fhe foot- 
stool, about a yard and a-qnarter wide, is eoin])os«*d 
of a large plank of black ebony, whicli is >017 phmti- 
ful in this part of Kalamantan. Pillars rise from the 
sides of the raised })latform, wliieh serve, to support a 
canopy of cotton cloth. The sultan’s house is built on 
piles, so that wlieii the tide rises, the water reaehes 
within a foot of tlie floor, which is so inartistically 
made, that the stream may he seen bmieath, through 
openings at least an inch in width. 

Having aiTive<I at the hall of audience, onr country- 
men found tlie sultan seatiMl on the throne, under the 
curved canopy, and surrounded by his prineijial rajahs, 
and also by bodies of armed men. The rajah iMnda 
Ilasim, uncle to the sultan, and his chief minister, sat 
at the foot of tlu; throne, whilst his brother JJedrideen, 
having met the Ihitisli at the. steps, eondueted them to 
the sultan, who received them with alfecle.d indifli'r- 
enee ; indeed, throughout the whole iiiter\iew he ap- 
peared to tfikc little notice of the ]»ro(*('e<iings, either 
through false notions of dignity, or through a natural 
inaptitude for business. This Ii'thargic manner may 
be partly accounted for by bi.s having lieim shut np 
nearly all his life with his wuiiumi and slave.', llie 
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cu.stom of his country prevents liiiii from going out, 
unless in state, and attended by a numerous train, 
llis look would denote that he had some Arabian 
l)lood in his v(*ins, having more the appearance of a 
Caucasian than a INIalay. 

iMuda llasim opened the silk packet containing tlu‘ 
complimentary letter and IIk^ translation, — the latt(‘r 
made by Buduieeii, and very beautifidly copied by Paii- 
geran Ishnuud, another brother of the chief minister, 
d'he document having been read in public, a royal sa- 
lute was immediately tired. Mr. Jh’ook with his party 
then withdrew, each member of the mission shaking 
bands with Omar All, Saipudeen, and the principal 
rajahs, d'he tlags and (h'corntions of the andieiice- 
<’hamber, added to the varied colours of the dresses ot 
state worn by the several rajahs and persons present, 
gave an animated ap[)carance to tlie scene. 

Some Amei'ican travellers who visited Ih'uni a lew 
ytnirs before, bad siiveral interviews with tlie sultaii 
and Miida llasiin. 'I'he latter appeared a little em- 
barrassed when he received their lirst visit; but lie 
endeavoured to imitate, as far as possible, our Kuro- 
])ean manners, and Avas conse<piently awkward tun I 
constrained. lie, however, made tea for them, and 
showed his jirolicicncy in ci\ili/ed manners hy not 
})resenting them with betel. After sitting Avith liis 
guests some time, he proposed that they should vi.dt 
Omar Ali, and promised to accompany them. Tavo 
bouts having been called, they Avxre roAved to the sul- 
tan’s residence. Having mounted a ladder, they found 
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lliemsoh (‘s near the door of :i dimly-litfhted Iiall, on 
the Hoor of wliieli a number of men were fast asleep, 
l^ussin^ this ontranec, they were shewn into ii small 
\'\'randah furnished witli a bamboo settee, a few chairs, 
and a mat. Having given them sutlieieiit time to 
admire tlie splendoiifof tlie apartment, the sultan made 
his appearance. Being of a very imjinsitiv(‘ dis[)osition, 
he fatigued Ids visitors with questions, and appeared 
(‘.xtremely anxious to learn their names and residences, 
and also what business had brought them into those 
])arts. Having at length been satisfied, he oUe.iXMl them 
tea and betel. He detained them so long that it was 
nearly daylight belbre they were eondneted to their 
hells, which they found to consist of a common injit 
and ])iilow, wdth the. addition of a rug spread ovm* 
them. Tin* INIalays were exceedingly anxious to he- 
hold the foreigners lie down to rest, ami S(*veral visited 
llemi fur the express pnrjiose. Mnda Hasim earne to 
stH* if they were comfortable, and then took his leave. 

When the British mission }ia<l retired, the assembled 
multitude quietly withdrew, and tw<'/ chiefs accom})anied 
them to the lioiise selected for their resiilimee. 'I'he 
pinnace returmsl to tlie ship, and the cutter and gun- 
boat anehored in the river, abrea.st of the house in 
which the mission rc.sid<id. It was an edifice built, 
like the rest of this extraordinary city, on ])ilcs of wood, 
with tlie water flowing beneath. The niimher of boat.'- 
passing up and dowm the river was \ery great, and the 
population of the town appeared to be considerable. 
Tlie inliabitant.s are principally IBalays, professing 
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the Moliainmedan religion ; and, as is usual in those 
countries whore intellect is swayed by the prophet, 
the women are coniined at home. The principal Pan- 
gtians possess large harems. The sultan has above 
one hundred fair tenants in his house, while Muda 
llasiin contented himself with eighty. None but the 
wives of the ])oor are seen about the streets. 

It rained heavily during the night; and when they 
rose in the morning, everything apj)oarcd frt‘sh. Th<» 
scenery aroiin<l was very beautiful, a line river running 
between inoderat(;ly-high hills, clothed wi*h verdure 
and trees, with the country around partially cleared 
for cultivation. town consisted of about three 

thousand houses, built on piles ranged along eitlau* 
hank, within a short distance of the slion*. 4'lu* 
dwellings of the sultan and the ditferent chiefs are 
each distinguished by their resp(‘ctivc banners, — which 
produced a good effect, and assisted to enliven a very 
<'xtraor<linary scene. 44»e poor people crowded arouml 
the Knglish, anxious to barter ])rovisions for empty 
bottles, hits of irou, and other trifh's. It is a remark- 
able fact, that wliatever these peo[)]e seek aft(T, either 
to b(*g or purchase, they always prider strength to 
tineness. 44iey are the most importunate beggars for 
all sorts of wearing aj»parel, and luxurious articles 
food, but not for money; for neitluT gold nor silvei 
is much known th(*re as a coin, — ])ieces of iron being 
used instead . — TaiTs Matjazine. 
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A DAY AT BANGKOK. 

JiANGKOK, tho (•aj)ital of Siam, is literally a floating 
city, contaiiiiii^c seventy thousand floating houses or 
shops, with a })opnlation of no less than three hun- 
dred and iiity thousand souls ! Mr, Neale, in lii^ 
Xtin'dlitr of a yi’csiV/cy/rc ot tJic Capital (f the J\in>f(/niii of 
Siam, describes a day at Bangkok : — 

“About half-an-hour btd’ore daybreak the new- 
comer is awoke by the most interminable cawing 
of innumerable flights of crows, passing in e,v(‘ry 
direction overhead to liehls and gardens, 'fhis caw- 
ing continues till daylight has fiiirly set in, and 
then a host of sparrow^s create such a. rioting as 
renders sleep or rc[)Ose perh*ctly out of‘ the (pies- 
tion. The busy little grey scjViirrel commences its 
sharp and piercing series of cries ; and tlui vemloi s 
of fresh-culled flowers, Iruit-, ami vegetables, an* 
busily eiigag(Ml in their various occupations. You 
rise up from ^a)ur b<‘d little r<*freshed by the troubled 
slumber ot' lh(5 night, and the <[uiet rij)])ling of the 
waters invites you to plung<* your fe\er(*d form into 
“ir cool and refn^shing <iepths. Ilalf-au-hoiir’s 
swim makes ample amends for the loss of sleep; and 
this, aided by the cool morning breezi*, braces you u]» 
to combat against the heats of tlie eomirig day. 
About sunrise you •are astonishe<l to see so many 
canoes, tilled with unearthly-looking beings, clad in 
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bright yellow g;ii-iiients, like so many dire emblems of 
the [)lagne. "riiose arc the jn’iests belonging to the 
different watts, or ehurebes, that extend along the 
banks of the river on either side ; and they coitus 
round at this early hour to gather tlaur provisions fur 
the day, for they live upon the charity of the people ; 
and the, people are charitable, either from good will 
an<l pure purposes, or from necessity; for every man 
in Siam must, nidlgrelui^ be charitable, as far as sup- 
porting the priesthood is concerned. Bctclnut vendors 
<lispose of their goods as fast as tlioy can supply cus- 
loiners, for tliis said betelnul is as indispensable to a 
Siamese household as the rice they eat and the water 
tliey drink. l'l\en comes the (iuincaman, with his 
ready-cooked pork ; ami the fishmonger with his fried 
and well-stewed lish ; and the bakio-’s girl, with bread 
and hoppers, (hot)[)ers are a delicious species of cake 
made oi' rice flour and cocoa-nut milk ;) and then an 
interminable string of raw coinniodilies, sea and i*i\er 
fish, goats’ meat and poultry, fruits, vegetables, and 
other minor articles of consumption ; and amidst this 
commotion amongst the floating vendors, the city 
wakt‘s to the business of tin*, day, and man gf)es forth 
to his labour and toil.” 

After the royal trumpet has sounded permission for 
the universe to dine, folks dine and sleep until tlie 
sea-breeze comes freshening nj) the ri\er. ‘‘Then tin* 
tlrowsy populace awake once. more, to a sense, of bn.M- 
iK'Ss, and the whole river is very s(#on one scene of lively 
animation ; more boats than ever are now to be seen. 
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niid more pco[)le throng the floating liousos. Ahoui 
this period of the day there is generally a great stir 
amongst the shij)inng — vessels arriving and departing, 
loading and discharging. By and by the sun sets in 
the west, the short dull twilight is fast giving way to 
tiie more sombre tinges of night ; the cawing of 
crows once more resounds through the air as they lly 
homeward for the night to roost; small lamps ar(‘ 
twinkling in the lloating liouses, and on board the 
vessels; the boats of the river grow darkish; objoets 
beeoine indistinct; an old gong strikes the half-hour 
after six; and the whole place is wrapt in impenetrable 
night. For an hour or two after this, or, at the latest, 
till ten, r,M., the long row of lights in th(5 lloating 
houses give symptonis of wakefulness, and of supf>er 
being umhu' weigh. Air occasional snatch of a ('him*se 
carol would reach us a.'^ we sat at the hosj)itahle boanl 
of our worthy host ; hy degrees even this sound w<»uld 
cease, and, save the low nionrnfnl cry of some. haf>less 
young vendor of fish or fruits, who <lare.d not seek her 
homo before disposing i)f a stijiulated (piantity, for 
tear of chastisement from her ruthless master, nothing 
disturbed the solemn stillness of iiiglit. 
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A GERMAN NOBLEMAN’S HOUSEHOLD IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

In the rei^n of Count Hildelmind CUiristopli von 
Hardeiibcrj^, (h. 1645,) a courtly tone, hitherto un- 
known, was introduced. Servants, dress, ceremonies, 
even education, iissumed, from tliis time, a luxurious 
air. In former times, when a Ilarcliinber;^ rode to the 
yearly fair in the neij^hbourin;^ town, he wns attended 
by one "room ; but sturdy fellows in "ay clothes, 
standiu" boliind a coach, handiii" about dishes, ami 
changing })lates, was a sight yet unseen by any mortal 
born and bred in tbe Long Forest, (Langfbrst.) 4'lie 
new lacaiueys themselves knew not Imw b) belmve. 
in their unwonted elevation. Order, cleanlineSvS, and 
decorous manners, had to be b(‘aten into them by 
means of unheard-of S(‘verity. Steward, valet, pages, 
huajueys, grooms, coachmen, Jind stabh‘-boys, com- 
})osed the retinue of (»ur statthalter as long as he re- 
sided at the court of Wolfenbiitted. 4’he Ibdes for 
House and Court,” according to which his excellency 
the lord statthalter commands his people to conduct 
themselves, given the lOth March 1066, begin by 
de(daring to his servants, that they arc all rude, un- 
polished, stupid, and inattentive fellows, to wliom he 
is now, with fatherly care, going to give the following 
rules for the government of their lives and manners. 
Thus, for example, he who can give no account of the 
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sermon, shall eat his <linnor like Ji do^, lyini? on the 
^n'ouinl ; Avhoever swears, shall kneel lor an hour on 
the sharp edjze of a plank. Whoever iiegleets to take 
tin* Lord’s Su])per when it is iiotilied to him, shall ride 
upon an ass loaded with heavy weights, or receive a 
flogging, as tin* circumstances inaj' he. Domestic 
thiev(‘s are t)r(nnised the gallows. AVhoever ])eeps 
into a letter, even if it lies open, shall have the 
})astinado tlin'c days running, and he sent onf of tht‘ 
house as infamous. Uehire the statthalter rises, the 
clothes mu'^t he brusluMl clean, and laid in goo<l order 
on the table; shocks and boots cleaned, and set und(*r the 
bench ; fiu'sh water and a towel must he in readiness. 
His excellencj' must be most delicately (snijfiIstC7'ifiitssen) 
dressed, and what he lays aside must be carefully put 
by. The meals ;ire to be s(‘rved in good or<h‘r, without 
spilling, and tin? dishes to be taken away with a bow. 
If any one nihhlt‘s at things, anil puts his lingers or liis 
mouth into the di.>hes, he shall be made to eat scald- 
ing food to cure him of his greediness. JOvery one is 
hound, wlnm called upon, to .-tep forward, making a 
reverence, ami to say grace witli a clear and audible 
voie(\ He wlio stutters or h<*^itates shall reijidve six 
tilli])s on tin* nose, {.<[)• iiiisrhfz Nn.^enatufm'.) Jf any man 
waits at table with ilirty hands, ho shall do ,as if he 
were washing them, wdiile one pours water over them, 
and anotlicr dries them with two sharp rods till they 
bleed. In like manner, he who waits nneornhed, sliall 
hi* well curried in the stable with the curry-comb. 
The tablecloth to he spread at one cast; every plate 
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to ]iav« a napkin, and the salt-cellars to be tilled \vUh 
clean salt. At tlie proper time candles are to be 
bronj^bt, and to be constjintly snntfed, every time be- 
^inniii" at the place where the highest guest sits. 
I^astly, the tablecloth is to be removed in a mannerly 
way, {7namerlLr.h ;) and tlie servants are to retire M'ith a 
revxnvnce, under the pain of six tillips on tlie nose. 
Whoever niixe,s in the conv»‘rsation, or grins at what 
is said, shall b(‘ made to blow till lie is tired ; wlio- 
ever laughs loud shall have four raps over the tingerj?. 
Whoev(?r fills a glass too full, and then sups it out 
with his own mouth, shall have twenty lash(‘s with a 
whip, lie who hands a dirty glass may have his 
ehoi(‘.o between lour boxes on the ear, or six fillips on 
tlie nose. After dinner, a basin ol' water and a clean 
towel are to be handed (with a how) to iwiay gii(‘st. 
As it is a scandalous and insulfe-rable thing for ser- 
vants to be long at meals, those who are more then a 
<piarier-of-an«-hour at ilinner shall have it taken away 
from them, lie who will not eat what is set htdore 
him, shall fast twenty-four hours. If any one goes 
out without leav(*, or murmurs against his lord, he 
may expect to he tlogged, put in chains, or tied to 
a jiost, according to circumstances. — Mrs, Austiiis 
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